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I—ON SOME ALLEGED INDO-EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES IN CUNEIFORM 
CHARACTER. 


To the north of the great Iranian region, in the Russian steppes 
about the Black and Caspian seas, there roamed in antiquity 
Iranian tribes, known as Scythians. The Greeks used this name 
with convenient vagueness for all sorts of northern barbarians ; 
for the wide region indicated surely contained peoples of more 
than one ethnic character, especially offshoots from the Thraco- 
Phrygian region to the south. Karl Miillenhoff, in the third 
volume of his Deutsche Alterthumskunde, pp. tor ff’, has col- 
lected the Scythian remnants of speech from Herodotus and 
other ancient authors; also from the Greek inscriptions at Olbia 
which date from the first and second centuries A.D. Though 
they are mostly proper names there is no difficulty in recognizing 
their Iranian character, or a character closely allied to Iranian.” 
Herodotus (IV 67) explains the Scythian tribal name ’Evdpees by 
dvdpéyuvor; Hippocrates (De aére, § 106) by dvavdpiées ‘unmanly’, 
a good etymological reproduction of the original compound made 
up of Aryan a privative and stem ar, mara‘ man’. Names like 
’Opdvrns, from a stem equal to Avestan aurvant ‘swift’ (Vedic 
arvant ‘steed’); ’Apiyacroi, composed of stems akin to Avestan 
airyama and aspa, ‘having tractable horses’; Bavddaomos, corre- 


1 Edited after his death by Max Roediger, Berlin, 1892. 

?Penka, Mittheilungen der Wiener Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 1893, 
p. 62, has suggested that the Scythians form the transition between Aryans 
and Slavs, a theory likely enough on geographical grounds. 
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sponding to an Iranian compound vanat-aspa ‘winning horses’— 
the Scythians were a people of horsemen—are quite unmistakable. 
Similarly Otap8dyns, identical with Vardanes, mentioned by Taci- 
tus, Annales XI 8 ff., as a Parthian, is closely akin to Avestan vareda 
‘ growing’ (Skt. root vardh); Xédawos is Av. hu-dédena ‘ religious’ ; 
Xopéabos=Av. hu-raoda ‘of good figure’; and X#daptos=Av. 
hva-derezi ‘ strong of one’s self’. A river name Bopvodévns, though 
much affected by Greek popular etymology, is Av. vouru-stana 
‘having a broad base or bed’. Herodotus I 110 reports as 
Median the word omdxa ‘dog’,’ equal to an Iranian stem span 
=Skt. ¢van with suffix ka; this has been borrowed into Russian 
sobaka, marking at one and the same time the geographical 
continuity of the Scyths-Iranians and Slavs, as well as their 
marked linguistic individuality; purely Slavic laws of sound 
could never have developed a 4 in this word. 

Thus the Scyths are Indo-Europeans who connect the Asiatic 
East Indo-Europeans (Aryans) with the Slavs in the North of 
Europe, and, through them, with the remaining North-Europeans, 
the Teutonic and Celtic families. In this great belt there are 
no problematic Indo-European peoples. With all the intricacies 
of ethnic and geographic interrelation between Celts and Teutons, 
and Teutons and Slavs, there is in the north of Europe no Indo- 
European dialect whose broader family traits are obscure, and 
no claimant for membership in the Indo-European family that 
is not freely admitted. Beginning where France joins Italy in 
the ancient region of Liguria; stretching from there and adjoin- 
ing Etruria across Venetia to Illyria, Thrace, and the rest of the 
Balkan peninsula; from there again, across Hellespont, Propontis, 
and Bosporus, into and clear through Asia Minor, including 
Armenia, until we touch again the Asiatic Iranians—that is the 
region within which existing records of some sort point to the 
presence of varieties of Indo-Europeans outside of the well-known 
families. 

That is to say, the region adjacent to the northeastern Medi- 
terranean, which came most directly under the influence of Greece 
and Rome. But for the jingoism of the Ancients, which made 
them look upon others than themselves as Barbarians, and their 
all-round ineptitude as linguists, we might have had real records 
of all these peoples, instead of having, e. g., to rely in the main 


1Cf. Hesychius’ gloss, tayain* kiwy 
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upon the scant Neo-Phrygian Pigeon-Greek epitaphs for our 
knowledge of the great Thraco-Phrygian family of languages. 
The Greeks regarded the pvyes somewhat as we do the Dagos, 
and their knowledge of them was about as exact. In the majority 
of cases we have not even as much as there is of Phrygian: 
scant glosses, and proper names, distracted by the unfeeling 
popular etymologies of foreign reporters, furnish filmy composite 
photographs where there might have been clear pictures. Never- 
theless it is significant that the regions of which the ancients 
knew most, have up to the present time furnished the minor 
Indo-European peoples: we should not need to be surprised if 
new records springing from this massive geographical domain 
should at any time disclose further candidates for independent 
membership in our family of languages. 

In fact, recently, three candidates for Indo-European sisterhood 
have put in their appearance in a very unexpected quarter, 
namely : the Cuneiform records of Western Asia. 

The first is the language of the Kassi, the Kossaeans (Kogoaio.) 
or Kissians (Kicown) of the Greeks, long ago the subject of a well- 
known little book of Friedrich Delitzsch, Die Sprache der 
Kossaer (Leipzig, 1884). The home of the Kossaeans was in the 
valleys of the Zagros mountains in Elam, between Media and 
Assyria. They seem to have been skilled bowmen who originally 
lived on war and robbery in their native mountains. But in ad- 
dition they preyed early on the inhabitants of the Babylonian plain, 
and finally made more permanent inroads into Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, so that they could assume the part of conquerors and 
impose their rule upon Babylonia. A Kossaean dynasty or 
dynasties appear to have ruled that country for nearly 600 years, 
from 1700-1100 B. C.'; at the time of the Tel-el-Amarna letters, 
the Babylonians were designated in Canaanas Kassi. But, some- 
what like the Varangian Norsemen in Russia, they finally were 
absorbed in the superior Semitic culture around them. Scant 
record of their language is preserved in the proper names of the 
Kossaean dynasty, and in acurious Kossaeo-Babylonian glossary 
of about the tenth century B. c. This is the kernel of Delitzsch’s 
treatise: neither Delitzsch nor his successors have succeeded in 
making clear the character and the relationships of the 40 words 


1 According to Sayce, A Primer of Assyriology, pp. 14, 120, the Kossaean 
dynasty lasted 576 years and g months, from 1806-1229 B. C. 
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or thereabouts on record: the limited amount of the material 
may be said, at least negatively, not to disprove the most natural 
suggestion that occurs in connection with it, namely that it is a 
dialect of Elamitic.’ 

Now comes an attempt, fascinating, to say the least, on the part 
of a younger scholar, J. Scheftelowitz, to show that the Kossaean 
language is Indo-European. InKZ. XXXVIII 260 ff. he estab- 
lishes to his own satisfaction I. E. etymologies for practically all 
Kossaean words on record. The resulting dialect would have to 
be, as I gather, a satem-language, because Sukamuna, an epithet of 
Nergal, a Babylonian god of the mid-day sun, is identified with 
Vedic gucamana ‘shining’; 3ir ‘bow’ with Vedic ¢arz arrow, etc. 
Also because azz, ‘shadow’, assumed to be identical with Vedic 
vajas, in which z is supposed to continue labio-velar g(2”) = Skt. 
j, shows no labialization, and may be contrasted with Gr. épefos, 
Goth. vigis ‘twilight’. Secondly, it would have to be an Asiatic 
language, like Sanskrit, Iranian, and Scythian, and not a European 
language, like Armenian and all the rest, because it eschews the 
European triad of vowels ¢, 0, a, exhibiting a@ in the place of 
European and Surias=Skt. séryas = Gr. fdwos; nazi= 
épeBos. Thirdly, it cannot be an ordinary Iranian language, 
because initial s changes not toh: Suria} = Vedic saryas ‘sun’ 
but cf. Avestan hvare ; Suvalia or Sivalia, name of a goddess= 
Vedic sa#vari ‘giving birth’. Fourthly, it is a language closely 
allied to the Vedic dialect, because the majority of the etymolo- 
gies are founded upon words of that dialect. 

We may as well realize at once that this geographical dis- 
continuity of the language is an obstacle of the most serious 
kind, and to my mind at least, makes the theory in that form 
antecedently improbable. The home of the Vedic dialect is in 
longitude 70° ; the Zagros mountains are in longitude 45°. 

It is unfortunate that the Kossaean materials do not contain 
numerals, personal pronouns, or nouns of relationship, the best 
lexical criteria; nor can we apply the more delicate tests of 
morphology, because the glossary is amorphous. With one ex- 
ception that does not advance the cause: there are, according to 
Scheftelowitz, numerous nouns of the second declension. Part of 
them, from Scheftelowitz’s point of view, are given in the nomina- 


'See Hiising, Mittheilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, X, 1898, p. 
313 ff. 
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tive: $urias ‘god of the Sun’, dugas‘god Bhaga’, durias ‘lord’, and 
‘god Raman’, vivias ‘earth’, and fakaS ‘star’. Another lot end 
in a, t,and Sukamuna ‘Nergal, god of the mid-day Sun’, durna 
‘servant’, kamu/a ‘ god of the waters’, ukla ‘servant’; mali and 
meli ‘man, servant’, savifu ‘foot’ and z/udu ‘heaven’. Those 
in a§ are noticeably mythic and cosmic: the Babylonian author 
explains the element aS as being identical with Kossaean zasu 
‘land’. Since the same authority ‘could scarcely have been a 
Panini’, whence did he obtain the apparently abstract stem 
form in a, which the Greek and Roman grammarians dodged 
all their lives? Again those ending in zand zw are supposed to 
be given by the Babylonian author with Assyrian endings, an 
assumption which loosens the backbone of this bit of tradition 
in a pretty serious fashion. In general we may say, adopting the 
second half of Voltaire’s well-known gibe, that the vowels count 
for nothing at all in these etymologies; that too, notwithstand- 
ing Scheftelowitz’s grave attempt to make out a system of vocal- 
ism for the Kossaean. 

Scheftelowitz divides his matter into two main divisions: words 
which coincide phonetically and semantically with Indo-European 
words, and such as approach them closely. Surely there is a 
good deal of external resemblance, but if I remind my readers 
of Dr. McCurdy’s effort to prove the identity of Indo-European 
and Shemitic (Aryo-Semitic speech, Andover, 1881), and many 
similar efforts before and after, they will readily assign the correct 
value to comparisons based upon lexical assonance. Under the 
first—and best—class figures Aamula ‘god of the waters’ = Skt. 
kamala‘ water’. What Sanskritist really knows the very late poetic 
color-word kama/a in the sense of water? It occurs a single time 
in the Kiratarjuniya V 25, a semantic nonce-act of an ecstatic 
poet. Or duria$ ‘lord’ is said to be Skt. dharus ‘lord’, a very 
late gloss-word which occurs as one of the numberless epithets 
of Civa and Visnu. There is alsoa word durna ‘servant’ which 
is identified with Lith. dérmas ‘servant’. Scheftelowitz places much 
emphasis upon this pair as containing the same root dher ‘sup- 
port’ with really differentiating I. E. suffixes (‘supporter’ and 
‘supported’). But we note that the z in the radical syllable dur 
of both words, is altogether accidental and unfit from the I. E. 
point of view; that durias=—dharus is not entitled to an 7, 
whereas Suria}=saryas is; and that Lith. déruas from the evi- 
dence of dernélis ‘boy’ and Goth. darn (Engl. dairn) means 
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‘child, boy’ in the sense of réxvov ‘born’. The semantic transi- 
tion of words for ‘boy’ to words for ‘servant’ is familiar to every 
one, but the pair duria3-burna is in this way no longer agent 
noun and passive participle: ‘supporter’, and ‘supported’. I 
can scarcely agree to the view that Auk/a another word for 
‘servant’ = Vedic kimkara, that u/av ‘ male child’ = Aryan arva 
‘swift, heroic’, or that vivza} ‘earth’ with a new assortment of 
vowels = varas ‘expanse’. Stunning is the identification, ‘with- 
out further ado’, of Kossaean emi ‘to go, to go out’ with Vedic 
émi, Greek eu, Lith. e7m2‘I go’. If that is correct we might, 
with equal propriety, derive English emetic from Vedic ém?, 
Greek «iu, and Lith. ezmz ‘I go’. 

Under the head of the less certain comparisons the identifica- 
tion of xivgirab (Delitzsch reads nimgirad) ‘to spare’ with Skt. 
ni-vi-grabh ‘to receive cordially’, or SakaSalti ‘release’ from 
Skt. sam-ksar ‘to flow together’, reminds us of periods in the 
universal study of language now long past. As a specimen of 
phonetic law, the author assumes for three cases a change of 7 
to 2: one of them is mazz ‘shade’=Vedic rvdjas ‘darkness’, Gr. 
peBos, Goth. vigis ‘twilight’; the other is zanzz or dnzi for naz 
=Vedic Lat. véx; and the third is na3éu ‘lion’=Vedic 
rsabhé ‘bull’. The interest of this phonetic Jaw lies in its infin- 
itesimal verisimilitude. 

The Kossaean proper names end most of them in -a}, and 
therefore resemble I. E. nouns of the second declension: Kara- 
indaS, KarachardaS, KaraburiaS, BurnaburiaS, UlavburiaS’, Bura- 
SuriaS, NazivaraddaS or NazimaraddaS, and Nazibuga’. Quite 
a good deal depends upon this point: the sanest conclusion seems 
to be, however, that -a} is in some cases the word for land, and 
that names with -a5 have become typical for the Kossaean dynasty. 
Karaindas is described as prince of the land of KarduniaS 
(ka-ra-in-da-as Sar mat kar-du-ni-a$);' the mere statement of 
this title renders it exceedingly unlikely that KaraindaS is for 
kara-nidhas and means ‘treasure of the army’, fara being 
‘helper’, or ‘army’ (cf. Goth. havjis ‘army’), and xidha=Vedic 
nidhi ‘treasure’. For, we may ask, where does the genitive 
KarduniaS, the name of the country, obtain its syllable -a3; 
or is there no etymological connection whatever between 
the endings of nom. KaraindaS and gen. KarduniaS? BuraSuriaS 


1 Delitzsch, p. 7. 
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cannot mean ‘having the sun as his lord’: the members of the. 
compound would have to be reversed in order to justify this 
rendering. And the explanation of a number of these names 
as Kossaean words with Babylonian construction, e. g. Nazi 
VaraddaS' as = Vedic rajas vrddhas ‘shade, i. e. protection, is 
Varadda§, i. e., the god Adar’, climbs the dizziest heights of 
fancy. 

I am inclined to judge that Kossaean is not Indo-European 
but Elamitic that has come under the influence of an old Persian 
dialect. The appearance of dugas as the name of a god = Avestan 
bagha, Vedic bdhaga, at any time and anywhere in Western Asia, 
is no more surprising than the spread of the Mithra-worship. 
The word Surza3 ‘sun god’ the ‘swell’ example among all these 
words, if its a} is not ‘land,’ and its }ur sheer accident, may 
also come from some Old Iranian dialect, whose character will 
be discussed more conveniently below. And so perhaps one or 
the other proper names, like Suvalia, Suziga3, etc. The element 
burna, especially, suggests the Iranian stem farnanh, very com- 
mon in proper names reported by the Greeks: SapydBafos, bapyaora, 
"Apipdpyns, Apradépyns, etc. Cf. Streck, Zeitschrift fir 
Assyriologie, XV 356, note 1. 

Scheftelowitz’s presentation is a skilful, yet garish piece of 
special pleading from the point of view of both phonetics and 
semantics. Asa matter of fact the small list of Kossaean words, 
reported by a stranger to the language in an amorphous condi- 
tion, leaves the Kossaean problem much where it was nearly 20 
years ago, with a slightly increased chance of its being Elamitic, 
because Scheftelowitz’s heroic effort to vindicate for it Indo- 
European character seems to me to have failed; because it is 
not Shemitic; and because from Elam came the Kossaeans. 
Still, as far as the existing materials go, it may be any other 
kind of language. 

Another claimant to Indo-European membership has arisen 
in the North-West of Mesopotamia, in the people of the Mitani, 
situated on both sides of the upper Euphrates, the region called 
Aram-Naharaim in the Old Testament.? The discovery at 
Tel-el-Amarna, in Upper Egypt, of tablets containing letters 


1Cf. Haupt, The language of Nimrod the Kashite, Andover Review, July, 
1884, pp. 88 ff. 

2See Winckler, Die Vélker Vorderasiens, in the Series, Der Alte Orient, 
Erster Jahrgang, 1900, pp. 21 ff. 
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from kings of Babylonia, Assyria, Mitani, Phoencia, and Canaan 
to Egyptian Pharaos has thrown new light on the history of 
Western Asia and Cuneiform science; the emergence into history 
of the Mitani and their language seems to be the most important 
part of the discovery. The letters from Mitani are al] of them 
written by a king DuSratta to Egyptian Pharaos; they are with 
one excepticn written in Assyrian. This one letter reveals the 
native language of Mitani, and, once more, Scheftelowitz has set 
up the claim that it is Indo-European. 
In the Assyrian letters there are four proper names, Artatama, 
ArtaSuvara, Sutarna, and Du&ratta, whose I. E. character is self- 
evident. In the Tel-el-Amarna letters dating from Canaan there 
are quite a number of others, notably Artamanya, YaSdata, 
Rucmanya, Suwardata, Sutatna, and Satiya, which, along with 
the name Aryok= Skt. dvyaka, Genesis 14. 1, certainly appear 
to be Indo-European. It is important to note, however, that the 
Mitani letters contain names of a decidedly non-Aryan physiog- 
nomy. From Winckler’s edition of the Tel-el-Amarna letters, and 
in his own transcription, I gather the following: King DuSratta 
has a sister Giluhipa, and a daughter Taduhipa; he sends to 
Egyptian Pharaos envoys, presumably Mitanians, named Gilia, 
Tunipipri, Hama8&&si, Perizzi, Bubri, and Mazipalali. Scheftelowitz 
fails to point this out, yet it contains the key to the situation. 
The four clearly Aryan names in the Mitani letters are strictly 
dynastic male names: DuSratta, his brother ArtaSuvara, his 
father Sutarna, and his grandfather, Artatama: 


Artatama 


Sutarna 
/ 
Du&ratta ArtaSuvara 


Nothing clearer can be imagined: on the one hand an Aryan 
dynasty with Aryan names rules in Mitani; on the other hand 
there is no indication of Aryan nomenclature outside of this 
dynasty. I may mention that the divinities of the Assyrian 
Mitani letters are certainly not Aryan: gods, Sama, TiSub, and 
Ammon; goddesses, IStar, and Belit. The conditions of the 
non-Assyrian Mitani letters are much the same, except that there 
is one Iranoid name of a messenger, ArteSuppa, who may have 
belonged to the dynasty. Otherwise there are mentioned 
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Du&ratta, his father Sutarna, and his grandfather Artatama. 
DuS&ratta’s daughter occurs again as Tatuhepa; his messengers, 
in addition to ArteSuppa, are GiliaS, and ASali; the divinities 
are TeSup, Ammon, SauSka8, Simigine, and Eaarrina. 

Turning to the Mitani language as contained in the non- 
Assyrian letter of DuSratta, there are a few words which in their 
naked lexical state might be Indo-European well enough, as 
might indeed some of the dictionary words of any language at 
all. Scheftelowitz counts 13 all told, two of which, to begin 
with, should have been left out: afta ‘ father’ and avati ‘ grand- 
father’ belong to the ‘laletic’ nursery products of all peoples. 
For avati the text has, moreover ammati, if we are to trust 
Messerschmidt’s and Sayce’s renderings.' That these words are 
not bedded in I. E. roses can be seen from the way in which 
they appear in column iii, lines 58 and 59, of the Mitani-letter : 


Messerschmicdt : 


58. am-ma-ti-ip-pi-u3  at-ta-ip-pi-u3$  at-ta-ip-pa pi-e-pi  ma-ka-a-an-na~ 
My-grandfather (and) my father tothy father (and) thee presents 
59. 
have sent. 
Sayce: 
58. ammati-ppi-us atta-ippi-u-s atta-i-pa pei makanna 
My grandfather (and) my father tothy father ontheday presents 
59. gipanu-li-sta-ssena, 
gave. 


_ This passage contains two other words which Scheftelowitz 
regards as I. E.: makana ‘gift’ which he compares with Vedic 
magha ‘ gift’ and gipan ‘ give’ (Messerschmidt, ‘send’). But 
what is the value of such assonances when we look at column ii, 
1. 54 where Messerschmidt reads and translates ma-ka-a-an-ni- 
ip-pi-u-un-na gi-pa-a-ni-e-ta ‘ willsend as my present’. Accord- 
ing to Messerschmidt the derivatives of gipan are as follows : 
‘he has sent’. 
gi-pa-a-nu-u-sa-a-as-Se-na, ‘they have sent’. 
gi-pa-a-ni-e-ta, ‘ he will send’. 
gi-pa-a-ni-e-ta-am-ma-ma-an, ‘he will send’. 


1Messerschmidt, Mitanni-Studien, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft, 1899, pp. 175 ff.; Sayce, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, 1900, Vol. XXII, p. 171 ff. 
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‘1 have sent ’. 

‘they have sent ’. 

gi-pa-a-nu-ul-ul-li-e-pi-a-at-ta-a-an, of uncertain meaning. 

All this is not I. E., but agglutinative; moreover Scheftelowitz 
is obviously beguiled by the external similarity between Goth. 
giban and gipan without realizing that the syllable -am in the 
Gothic word belongs only to the infinitive, whereas in Mitani the 
syllable -az is rigid, and seems to belong to the lexical part of 
the word: the illusion is like that of comparing Kossaean emz 
‘to go’ with Greek «iu etc.; see above, p. 6. Of other com- 
parisons that of fir = dbhar ‘carry’ is doubtful even as regards 
the sense of 477; Messerschmidt, pp. 206 and 303, translates and 
argues in favor of ‘know’; Sayce, Proc. of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch. 
1900, p. 200, says the last word in favor of ‘ receive’. 

The root £a¢ ‘ communicate’ is not Skt. £ath ‘ narrate’ because 
the latter is a late denominal from the pronominal adverb katha 
‘how’ (lit. ‘to tell how’): Whitney very properly omits it from 
his list of Sanskrit roots. But instead of looking for weak points 
in these lexical equations we may simply refer to Messerschmidt’s 
grammatical sketch (p. 270 ff.) and his word list (p. 296 ff.). A 
language that says for ‘1’, for ‘thou’, for ‘daughter’, 
tatukar for ‘love’, ¢i3a for ‘heart’, te-2-u-na-e for ‘much’ is not 
likely to be Indo-European. The same language has a nomi- 
native in 7; Gilia-l-an ; expressesthe pronominal adjective ‘ mine’ 
by adding tppius: e. g. alta-ippius ‘ my father’, and the like. 

The presence of Iranian names in Mitani and other Western 
Asia records seems to point to very early Persian satrapies, or 
to Persian dynasties which had obtained lodgement in Western 
Asia by conquest, dynastic inheritance, or diplomacy. We are 
reminded of the Manchu rulers of China, the Varangian Norsemen 
as founders of the present Russian dynasty, or the four Georges 
in England. For I. E. history these names are of curious 
interest. If the Mitani dynasty dates back to 1600 B. C. we have 
in these names the earliest direct record of I. E .chronology, appar- 
ently in a form which is at once Iranian and Pre-Iranian, i. e. they 
reflect a language which is Post-Aryan, or later than the common 
Indo-Iranian period, but which seems to precede the individual 
development of the Iranian dialects. The Post-Aryan character 
of the language seems to be guaranteed by the word Arta—which 
appears in many East Persian proper names and in Avestan aa. 
The sound ay represents here the vowel 7 of Vedic réa, and 
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points to common Iranian. On the other hand they seem to 
precede the Iranian dialects, because initial s before vowels is not 
changed to / as is the case in all Iranian dialects of historical 
times. With all the desperate slipperiness of the ground it does 
seem likely that initial s in the names Sutarna, Satiya, Sutatna, 
Suvardata, etc., represents I. E.and Aryan s. The point becomes 
more significant if we remember that later Cuneiform records 
seem to render West Persian names beginning with = Aryan s 
with total omission of the 4. Esarhaddon (B. C. 680-668) men- 
tions his victories over two chiefs named Sitirparna and Eparna. 
The first of these is either czthrafarna = Ti(o)aagépyns, or khSathra- 
farna; the second seems=Old Persian hu-farna = Avestan 
hu-hvarenanh ‘having brilliant lustre’, ‘illustrious’. Similarly 
Avarparna = hvare-farna ‘bright as the sun’ omits initial Old 
Persian 4=Aryan s. 

It is possible, however, that the Mitani and other Western 
Asiatic Iranoid proper names come from a dialect closely allied 
to Iranian, but yet not exactly Iranian, i. e. a dialect which did 
not change s to #. From such a dialect may come also Kossaean 
SuriaS and a few other words Kossaean proper loan-words; see 
above, p. 7. The Median language of which Herodotus reports 
onaxa ‘dog’ was surely I. E. and certainly, by the very terms of 
onda, Closely allied to Iranian. On a broken prism belonging to 
the Annals of Sargon II, there is a list of Median countries and 
their princes among which figures the province Musana whose 
prince is Sutirna. In the Tel-el-Amarna letters 232 and 233 
(Winckler’s edition) the same prince is called Sutarna of Muii- 
huna: he sends a request in abject language to some Pharao 
for an Egyptian garrison to protect his country. This name 
Sutarna, or Sutirna, is certainly identical with Sutarna of the 
Mitani dynasty, above, and therefore would seem to show sz 
=Iranian hu at a period much later than the Mitani letter.’ 
Possibly, therefore, the Mitani and Western names are Median, 
and, finishing the circle, Median is an Iranian dialect which does 
not change initial Aryan s to 4. It would seem therefore well 
to leave the decision as to whether the Iranoid names of the 
Tel-el-Amarna letters are ordinary Iranian, or derived from a 
language closely allied to Iranian (Median?) to the future. But 


1 Note Rost’s doubtful comparison of Sutirna with Utirna, a Median province; 
see Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XV 353 and 356. 
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this doubtful element does not impair the least bit the clear 
result of my inquiry: there is no record of a new and inde- 
pendent I. E. language in the non-Assyrian Mitani letter, and 
in the Iranoid names of Western Asia recorded in the Tel-el- 
Amarna letters. 

The third of the would-be I. E. languages is also found among 
the Tel-el-Amarna letters: it was spoken in Arzawa, or Arzapi, 
the latter being another possible reading. The location of this 
country is unknown. Northern Syria, Cyprus (AlaSia in the 
Tel-el-Amarna letters) have been suggested, but the author of 

the most comprehensive treatise on the Arzawa, the Christiania 
Assyriologist, Knudtzon’ places the Jand of Arzawa in eastern 
Cilicia or southern Kappadocia. There are two of these letters ; 
in the longer one of them the Pharao Amenhotep III, who, 
according to present reckoning, dates from the 14th century B.C., 
carries on a correspondence with the Arzawa king Tarhundaraba. 
Knudtzon points out the noteworthy fact that the beginning of 
the name Tarhundaraba corresponds with numerous Cilician 
names of men and places which begin with Tapxu-, Tapxo-, or 
Tpoxo-, names like Tapxdydnuos, TapxipBros, Tpoxofdppas, etc., and 
_ bases upon that his geographic conclusion. Yet he does not 
fail to point out that the same type of name appears very widely 
elsewhere in Asia Minor and even outside of Asia Minor. 

The Mitani dynasty with Iranoid names shows that conclusions 
of this sort when based upon dynastic names are not altogether 
safe: anyhow Knudtzon makes it the basis of his assumption 
that the Arzawa is akin to the dialect of the so-called Hatti, 
Hatians or Hettites; that both of these are I. E.; and that the 
other languages of Asia Minor that have names with 7Zavku- are 
Indo-European. I need scarcely remind the reader that the 
protagonist of Hettite study, Jensen, is the main source of the 
belief that Hettite is an I. E., quasi Pre-Armenian language, and that 
critics so careful as Winckler and Messerschmidt do not agree 
with him. Jensen’s most recent summary of Hettite results, ‘ Hit- 
titisch und Armenisch’, IF. XIV, Anzeiger, p. 47, does not seem 
to me as convincing as to its author ;” at any rate the attempt to 


1J. A. Knudtzon, Die zwei Arzawa-Briefe, Leipzig, 1902. Cf. Horn, Anzeiger 
fiir Indogermanische Sprach- und Altertumskunde, Vol. XV, p.1; Kretschmer, 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, March 28, 1903, column 778 ff. 

2See Winckler, Der Alte Orient, Erster Jahrgang, 1900, p. 20. 
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elucidate Arzawa by assuming connection with other languages of 
Asia Minor is at present an effort to clear up obscurum per 
obscurius. 

Dr. Knudtzon has called in the aid of his two colleagues, Pro- 
fessors Bugge and Torp, both distinguished scholars, both deeply 
interested in the remoter and more problematic I. E. languages. 
After Knudtzon’s concrete treatment of the letters come Bugge 
and Torp with ‘Remarks on the Arzawa letters’. The nature of 
the claim that Arzawa is I. E. may be illumined best by Torp’s 
statement (p. 108): ‘The language shows its I. E. character in 
its forms. But, as it seems, only in its forms. We should expect 
the lexical materials to be equally I. E., but are disappointed 
this expectation. Both nouns and verbs are opaque and cannot 
be compared with I. E. words corresponding in meaning’. Torp 
explains this on the assumption of an uncommon influx of loan- 
words. Standard tests for Indo-European, such as the numerals, 
pronouns, the familiar verbs are excluded by the very terms of 
Torp’s statement. And yet Knudtzon publishes his book under 
the sensational sub-title: ‘The oldest documents in I. E. speech’. 
The situation would be a curious one: the oldest I. E. would 
happen to be farther removed from the reconstructed parent 
speech than the most modern dialect of Germany or India. 

The larger letter begins with a kind of an address in Assyrian: 
‘Thus speaks Nimutria, the great king, king of Egypt, to 
Tarhundaraba, king of Arzawa’. This is followed by two cor- 
related passages, in the first of which sundry Assyrian words for 
houses, women, children, warriors, countries etc., mixed into the 
Arzawa text, are furnished with the ending mz; in the second the 
same words are furnished with the ending ¢z. After the analogy 
of the abundant Assyrian Tel-el-Amarna letters it is evident that 
the sender states in one of the parallel passages that it is well 
with him, his houses, women, etc., in the other he expresses the 
wish that it may go well with the recipient of the letter, his 
women, etc. The second of the parallel passages, in which the 
affix ¢z appears contains the additional word e-e5-/u (é3tu) ; this 
Knudtzon identifies with Gr. gorw (I. E. estdd) ‘ may it be’; he 
concludes furthermore that ¢/ in the same passage means ‘thine’, 
and that, consequently, mz in the first passage means ‘mine’, A 
form Labbaian is probably a caseform of a nominative Labbaia 
(where s is lost): Knudtzon assumes az to be an accusative 
corresponding to I. E. forms in m. In addition he seems to 
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have found a genitive in -a5, and some forms which he regards as 
verbs ending in in and in -ndu. 

The repetition of mz and ¢ after each word, so that the series 
‘thy houses, thy women, thy children, thy warriors, thy horses, 
thy wagons, thy lands’ is rendered by di/zunti dammeSti turmeSti 
.. . 2abmesti kurrazuntt 61-1b-bi-it-ti kurzunti, to begin with, 
seems to me not Indo-European, but either Shemitic or Agglu- 
tinative. The stems themselves are confessedly not I. E. but 
Shemitic: if mz and ¢ really express ‘mine’ and ‘thine’—the 
reverse, notwithstanding e-e5-/u, is not altogether impossible—we 
seem to have one of those mischievous accidents which we may 
call the standard snag of universal linguistic comparisons. The 
comparison of e-e3-¢« with I. E. estéd is not as compelling as 
Knudtzon assumes, because of the initial vocalism.’ So long as 
the statement ‘To thee I have caused to bring a pitcher of gold 
as a present for thee’ reproduces Arzawian ka-a-a3-ma-ta up-pa- 
ah-hu-un 1 su-ha-la-li-ia azag-gi-as dmg-an-ta, or, so long as 
zt-in-nu-uk hu-u-ma-an-da is supposed to mean ‘send thou abun- 
dantly’ we shall hardly feel justified in counting the Arzawian 
among the treasured minor I. E. languages. 

The Tel-el-Amarna letters have increased the scope and im- 
portance of Cuneiform science. Since Grotefend’s decipherment 
of the syllabic Indo-European Achemenidan, or Old Persian, no 
less than eight languages in wedge character have been discov- 
ered, and are in a more or less advanced state of decipherment : 

1. Achemenidan, or Old Persian. 

2. Elamite (Amardian, Neo-Susian), the second variety of Per- 
sian Cuneiform. 

3. Assyro-Babylonian. 

4. Sumerian or Sumero-Accadian. 

5. Kassian or Kossaean. 

6. Vannic, or Armenian Cuneiform of Van, of problematic 
character.’ 

7. Mitani. 


8. Arzawian. 
MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


1Cf. Kretschmer, Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, March 28, 1903, column 780. 
2? See Winckler, Der Alte Orient, Erster Jahrgang, p. 28; Sayce, A Primer 
of Assyriology, p. 36. 
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II—THE HISTORICAL ATTITUDE OF LIVY. 


Very little can be gleaned from later writers in regard to the 
personality of Livy, and critics are compelled to gather from his 
work the statements which portray his historical attitude. But 
few illustrations are needed of the principal elements of his 
character. Deeply religious (3, 20,5; 6, 41,8; 43, 13,1), but 
not unmindful that religion might degenerate into superstition 
(27, 23, 2); a firm believer in the good old days of republican 
rule and righteousness (26, 22, 14; 39, 6,6), and a skeptic on 
some points in early Roman history (1, 16,4; 2, 10,11; 2,14, 3), 
he undertook to construct, out of official records, earlier annals, 
and traditional reports, not a mere annalistic account, but a 
history in accordance with the principles of literary art. Yet it 
was historical accuracy rather than literary adornment that he 
had in view. As he says 9, 17, 1 nihil minus quaesitum a prin- 
cipio huius operis videri potest, quam ut plus iusto ab rerum 
ordine declinarem varietatibusque distinguendo opere et legenti- 
bus velut deverticula amoena et requiem animo meo quaererem. 

At the beginning of his work he did not comprehend the full 
extent of the field which he had undertaken to explore. This 
he frankly admits 31, 1,5 iam provideo animo, velut qui proximis 
litori vadis inducti mare pedibus ingrediuntur, quidquid pro- 
gredior, in vastiorem me altitudinem ac velut profundum invehi, 
et crescere paene opus, quod prima quaeque perficiendo minui 
videbatur. Still this failure to predetermine the extent of the 
field does not affect the value of the work any more than the 
value of McMaster’s History of the People of the United States 
is affected by the fact that it is more extended than was at first 
designed. Mistaken at the outset in regard to the labor involved, 
the value of Livy’s work is but little affected because there was 
no careful preview of the material he utilized. 

There are but few statements which indicate an examination of 
original records. It is stated 6, 1, 2 that most of the early records 
perished at the capture of the city by the Gauls: etiam si quae 
in commentariis pontificum aliisque publicis privatisque erant 
‘monumentis, incensa urbe pleraeque interiere. Prior to this 
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date, as Livy frankly states, events are res cum vetustate nimia 
obscuras, velut quae magno intervallo loci vix cernuntur, and 
also in 4, 23, 2 sed inter cetera vetustate incomperta hoc quoque 
in incerto positum. For this period we can expect no more 
accuracy of statement than is to be found in traditional reports 
handed down through the centuries, and with inevitable modi- 
fications from changing conditions, social and political, and 
especially by the influence of great families whose progenitors 
were, or were supposed to be, the makers of early history. For 
this period the annalists could be of no service to Livy, for they 
stood, so far as the power of verification went, as far as did 
Livy himself from the events recorded, and though they might, 
under the guise of history, record fables and traditions, they 
could not furnish historical verities. Livy felt this (8, 40, 5) and 
for later times emphasizes the work of the annalists who stood 
nearest the events described (22, 7, 4; 21, 38, 2; 29, 14, 9). 

After the Restoration following the burning of Rome, there 
grew up a variety of official records, but some of these perished 
in the civil convulsions, so that at some points Livy was depend- 
ent on the annalists for statements of facts which he could neither 
prove nor disprove. Though dependent upon these, he was well 
aware of the uncertainties as well as of the actual falsity of parts 
of this annalistic material. Some things were obscure because 
of their remoteness. Not only this, but Livy had learned that 
poetical fables had been woven into Roman history (Praef. 6) ; 
that the founders of cities misstated the source of the early 
population (1, 8,5); that invention was possible in historical 
matters (8, 6, 3); that the truth had been perverted by great 
families (8, 40, 4); that statues and monuments did not fully de- 
cide historical facts, and that pseudo-orations might pass for the 
genuine (38, 56, 5). He had also noticed that the annalists 
were frequently at variance. When the annalistic current runs 
smoothly he is silent in regard to the source of his information; 
but there are frequent eddies, and it is here that he gives us 
variant opinions. A few quotations will sufficiently illustrate the 
entire number. 

In the account of the capture of Carthago Nova 26, 49, after 
giving different accounts of the number of hostages, he adds 
sec. 2, aeque et alia inter auctores discrepant. praesidium Punicum 
alius decem, alius septem, alius haud plus quam duum milium 
fuisse scribit. Reference is here made to at least three writers, 
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while in the account of the number of troops taken by Scipio 
into Africa 29, 25, 2 reference is made to five or more: alibi 
decem milia peditum ... alibi sedecim milia ... alibi... 
quinque et triginta milia . . . imvenio. quidam non adiecere 
numerum, inter quos me ipse in re dubia poni malim. Coelius 
ut abstinet numero, ita ad immensum multitudinis speciem auget. 
Unharmonized accounts are also given for the details of the 
death and burial of Gracchus 25,17; as well as in the case of 
Marcellus 27, 27, 12 multos circa unam rem ambitus fecerim, 
si, quae de Marcelli morte variant auctores, omnia exequi velim. 
ut omittam alios, Coelius triplicem gestae rei rationem edit: unam 
traditam fama, alteram scriptam in laudatione fili, qui rei gestae 
interfuerit, tertiam, quam ipse pro inquisita ac sibi conperta 
adfert. There is a similar confusion in regard to Scipio 38, 56, 1 
multa alia in Scipionis exitu maxime vitae dieque dicta, morte, 
funere, sepulchro, in diversum trahunt, ut, cui famae, quibus 
scriptis adsentiar, non habeam; and 38, 57, 8 haec de tanto viro 
quam et opinionibus et monumentis litterarum variarent, pro- 
ponenda erant. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these and similar passages 
is that Livy had before him irreconcilable statements from differ- 
ent annalists, and that he himself was unable to furnish the 
correct data. His references indicate merely his own uncertainty, 
and give no indication of the extent of his indebtedness to the 
individuals in the construction of his work. His dealings with 
two writers will illustrate this. He mentions 34, 44, 7 a plot to 
burn Rome. Had 29, 22, 10 by some chance been lost, who 
could guess that Livy derived his information from Clodius 
Licinus? His treatment of Polybius is still more noticeable. 
The first mention of him is in 30, 45, 5, and there, as well as 
in later passages, 33, 10, 10; 34, 50,6; 36, 19, 11; and 45, 44, 19 
he is cited merely for isolated facts. More than this, in 39, 52, 1 
Livy declines to accept the statements of Polybius and Rutilius 
in regard to the date of Scipio’s death. Had the works of 
Polybius been lost, no critical acumen could, from the references 
to him as an authority for disconnected facts, accurately deter- 
mine Livy’s dependence either indirectly or directly on the 
Greek. The words of Polybius are necessary as a basis for 
comparison, and, in the case of the Latin annalists, the loss of 
the originals precludes the possibility of calculating the extent 


to which Livy is under obligations to his individual predecessors, 
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and dogmatic determinations of the question tend to arouse a 
spirit of historical agnosticism. 

When the annalists disagree, Livy is usually content to leave 
the question undecided, and it would have been futile for him to 
attempt to restore lost facts. However, he sometimes gives a 
reason for the confusion (10, 9, 13); or by argument tries to ob- 
tain a rational solution (1, 18, 3; 2, 14, 2; 3, 55, 12; 4, 20, 5; 5, 
33, 4; 21, 15, 33 34, 50,6). There is also an occasional reflec- 
tion on the course of events: the work of Brutus 2, 1; the workings 
of factions 4, 9, 3; fortune attending valor 4, 37, 7; falling into 
danger while seeking to escape 8, 24, 4; the nature of the mob 
24, 25, 8; 28, 27, 11; 31, 34, 3; reliance on home resources 25, 33, 
6; equality in a free state 27, 31, 4; great things from small 27, 
9, I ; proneness to envy 35, 43,1. He frequently gives his infer- 
ences, as is indicated by his use of credo, and here and there says 
that certain things which had stood as vouchers for historical deeds 
had passed away. Of these may be mentioned the horns of the 
wonderful Sabine cow (1, 45, 4) fixa per multas aetates cornua 
. « » Monumentum ei fuere miraculo; the statue of Attius (1, 36, 5) 
statua Atti capite velato . . . in gradibus ipsis ad laevam curiae 
fuit, cotem quoque eodem loco sitam fuisse memorant ; of Cloelia 
(2, 13, 11) in summa Sacra via fuit posita virgo insidens equo; and 
of M. Anicius (23, 19, 18) statua eius indicio fuit Praeneste in foro 
statuta; the tablet put up by T. Quinctius 6, 29, 9 his ferme incisa 
litteris fuit ; and the shield in honor of L. Marcius (25, 39, 17) 
monumentum. . . usque ad incensum Capitolium fuisse in templo 
clipeum Marcium appellatum cum imagine Hasdrubalis; 6, 4, 3. 

That Livy was not a mere transcriber is still further shown by 
the number of references which he makes to himself and his work ; 
and these are, in most instances, evoked by his knowledge of the 
untrustworthiness of the works which he had examined. Their 
differences in statement gave to him an opportunity for a frank 
avowal of his own inability to establish the truth. At times he 
says it is not his intention or that it is not worth while to discuss 
a subject: Praef. 6 nec adfirmare nec refellere in animo est ; 5, 21, 
9; I, 24, 6 non operae est referre ; 26, 34, 2; 33, 20, 13; 35, 40, I; 
41, 25, 8. The opposite view is taken 29, 29, 5 operae pretium 
videtur excedere paulum ad enarrandum. The apparent useless- 
ness of effort is expressed with equal candor: 7, 6, 6 cura non 
deesset, si qua ad verum via inquirentem ferret; nunc fama rerum 
standum est, ubi certam derogat vetustas fidem; 8, 18, 2 in eo 
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parvi refert, quid veri sit ; 26, 49, 6 si aliquis adsentiri necesse est, 
media simillima veris sunt ; 29, 14, 9 sicut traditum a proximis 
. . . scriptoribus libens posteris traderem, ita meas opiniones 
coniectando rem vetustate obrutam non interponam; 6, 12, 3 
quod cum ab antiquis tacitum praetermissumque sit, cuius tandem 
ego rei praeter opinionem, quae sua cuique coniectanti esse po- 
test, auctor sim? 38, 56, 1. While such statements are fairly 
common, in most instances Livy gives an indication of his own 
position. 

The Archiv Vol. X. pp. 80-81 gives the occurrences of two 
classes of verbs referring to Livy himself. The number for the 
different decades is 106-21-7-2, counting among them 1, 24, I 
hos ut sequar, inclinat animus; 10, 5, 13 habeo auctores (also in a 
speech 8, 4, 10); 30, 29, 6 neutrum cur adfirmem habeo; 43, 13, 2 
quae in meos annales referam; and 44, 14, 13 ne nunc quidem haec 
sine indignatione legi audirive posse certum habeo. The large 
number of occurrences in the first decade indicates that Livy did 
not have much confidence in his sources, while for the later peri- 
ods he felt that they were in the main correct, though he some- 
times expresses doubt in regard to some statements. 

There is also a considerable number of other passages in which 
Livy refers to himself either directly by a verb in the first person, 
or by an impersonal verb. The occurrences of the indicative, 
including those given in the Archiv X. p. 82, are as follows: 3, 
4, 1 id admoneo, ne quis . . . putet ; 39, 52, 1 adsentior; 43, 13, 2 
nescio. 2, 2, 2; 23, 16, 16; 26, 42, 4; and 28, 12, 2 nescio an; 
27, 7, 5 haud nescius; 43, 13, I non sum nescius; 3, 60, 2 haud 
scio an; 9, 19, 12 recordor. The plural is also used in a few 
passages : 10, 31, 10 agimus; 9, 18 1 loquimur. Sometimes the 
plural is used by Livy speaking as a Roman citizen: 3, 65, 11 
iniungimus ; 7, 25, 9 adeo in quae laboramus sola crevimus, divitias 
luxuriamque; 9, 18, 5 ducimus ; 9, 19, 17 vivimus ; and in the per- 
fect 9, 19, 15 laboravimus. . 

Impersonal statements are used with some freedom: 4, 29, 6 
nec libet credere—et licet in variis opinionibus—; 5, 34, 6 nisi de 
Hercule fabulis credere libet ; also 8, 30, 8; and 39, 41, 6; 9, 17, 2 
ut quaerere libeat ; 1, 28, 11; 9, 18, 12 licet; 9, 18, 4 referre. .. 
piget ; 10, 18, 7 piget tamen id certum ponere; 26, 49, 1 piget 
scribere; 9, 19, I restat ut... conparentur; 3, 47, 5 nudum 
videtur proponendum ; 6, 20, 5 illud notandum videtur ; 8, 11, 11 
illud adiciendum videtur ; 29, 29, 5. An adjective is used with 
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est 4, 16, 4 vix credibile est; 3, 5, 12 difficile ad fidem est, in tam 
antiqua re . . . exacto adfirmare numero; 8, 40, 3 nec facile est 
rem rei aut auctorem auctori praeferre; 1, 30,7; 2, 1,11; 31, 38, 
7 mirum est; cf. 1, 43, 12 nec mirari oportet. There is an oc- 
casional instance of the future 22, 54, 8 succumbam oneri neque 
adgrediar narrare quae edissertando minora vero faciam ; 45, 25, 3 
haud inseram simulacrum viri copiosi 29, 14, 9; 2, I, I peragam; 
38, 12, 1 bellum gessit, quod nunc ordiri pergam. Passive forms 
occur 6, I, 3 exponentur ; 7, 29, 1 dicentur. 

The perfect is used both in the singular and in the plural: 27, 
7, 5 contuli;8, 26, 6 haud ignarus . . . dedi; 36, 6, 1 dixi; 4, 37,3; 
22, 28, 8; 31, 35,1; and 44, 3, 1 diximus (8, 24, 18 dixisse satis 
est); 8, 11, 1 duxi; 4, 20,5; 6, 1,1;and 10, 26, 5 exposui; 45, 43, 8 
auctorem pro re posui ; 32, 6, 8 legi; 9, 17, 15 nominavi; 5, 18, 6 
and 36, 19, II scripsimus ; 23, 48, 4 perscripsimus; 33, 10, 10 Poly- 
bium auctorem secuti sumus ; 39, 48, 6 statui; 9, 44, 3 tradidimus; 
23, 6, 8 veritus sum ; 38, 56, 3 vidimus ; 9, 17, 2 volutavi animum. 
The pluperfect is used 35, 15, 2 quem missum paulo ante dixeram 
in Syriam ; 35, 40, 2 deverteram. While dixiz and dixeram occur 
but once each, and diximus once in each of the decades, ante 
dictum est (see Fiigner Liv. Lex. p. 1188) occurs for the different 
decades 7-17-12-3, and without amzée 4, 61, 11 cuius excidium 
dictum est; and with supra 45, 4, 2; and 45, 26, 15. 

The subjunctive is likewise used to indicate the attitude of Livy 
toward his sources or some phase of the subject which he was 
discussing. 

A part are verbs of wishing : 8, 18, 2 illud pervelim . . . pro- 
ditum falso esse; 21, 46, 10 malim de filio verum esse; 22, 7, 4 
praeterquam quod nihil auctum ex vano velim; 29, 25, 2 malim; 
38, 55, 8. 9, 17,7 recenseam ; 9, 18, 12 nominem ; 9, 15,10 haud 
sciam an; 6, 12, 3 auctorsim. Conditional statements occur 5, 
21, 9; 26, 22, 14; 26, 49, 3 scripserim si auctorem Graecum sequar 
Silenum ; 27, 27, 12; 39, 48, 6 si expromere velim, immemor sim 
propositi. A cum clause is used 33, 20, 13 non operae est persequi 
- . - cum ad ea.. . vix sufficiam; and result clauses 38, 56, 
1; and 22, 36,1 adeo variant auctores, ut vix quicquam satis 
certum adfirmare ausus sim. Parenthetic statements in the sub- 
junctive are found 9, 18, 2 ut ita dicam; 9, 17, 6; 27, 27, 13; and 
37, 45, 12 ut omittam; 9, 17, 5 ut ordiar; 9, 17, 14 ne nominem. 

The imperfect occurs 9, 17, 1; 9, 30, 5 rem dictu parvam prae- 
terirem, niad religionem visa esset pertinere ; 29, 14,9. Livy also 
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speaks for others 1, 19, 3 using videremus in regard to the closing 
of the temple of Janus. In addition to scvipserim 26, 49, 3, the 
perfect subjunctive is found 1, 46, 4 pluribus auctoribus filium 
ediderim ; 8, 18, 3 ne cui auctorum fidem abrogaverim ; 22, 23, 3 
laeto verius dixerim quam prospero eventu pugnatum fuerat; 
22, 36, I ausus sim; 23, 16, 15 ausim. The pluperfect occurs 
4, 20, 7 audissem referring to some information received from 
Augustus; and 27, 8, 5 libensreticuissem, ni ex mala fama in 
bonam vertisset. 

At times Livy uses the personal pronoun referring to himself, 
as in 4, 20, 6 titulus ipse spoliis inscriptus illos meque arguit 
consulem ea Cossum cepisse; 21, 47,6 poticres apud me auctores 
sunt; 35, 40, 1 abstulere me ... Graeciae res inmixtae Romanis. 
The dative is used in the same way: 6, 12, 2 mihi percensenti ; 
27, 7,6 mihi minus simile veri visum est; 41, 25,8; 43, 13, 2 
mihi vestustas res scribenti nescio quo pacto anticus fit animus. 
The pronoun is omitted 7, 6,6 cura non deesset; and 41, 25, 8 
sustinenti ... scribere. Livy states his own opinions 29, 14, 9; 
and 37, 48, 7 quia neminem alium auctorem habeo, neque adfir- 
mata res mea opinione sit nec pro vana praetermissa. 

The details of many of the events recorded are given as if 
they were a part of the current tradition. Ferunt and fertur, 
tradunt and traditur, dicunt and dicitur are of frequent occur- 
rence. It is probable that the account of some of the events 
thus apparently referred to tradition had come to Livy by literary 
transmission, but the use of these indefinite verbs gives a skeptical 
coloring to many a good old story. The occurrences for the 
different decades are as follows: 


Decade I. III. ¥. 
dicitur 39 5 7 6 
dicuntur | 7 4 I 
Sertur 6 6 3 I 
Serunt 33 II 4 3 
traditur 21 2 2 4 
tradunt 3 2 3 3 
traduntur 4 I 2 I 
memorare 3 one 
prodere 8 4 3 oes 
credere 3 2 I ia 
other verbs 6 I one 
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Decade I. 


ambigitur 4 2 I 
certum est I oes ‘ 
constat 22 6 4 one 
conventt 4 3 2 I 
discrepat (haud or nec) 2 I I 


Total 166 52 38 20 


A few examples will be quoted as illustrations of the entire 
mass: 25, 24,11 Marcellus ... inlacrimasse dicitur. Dicuntur 
is commonly used in giving numbers, as in 1, 44, 2 milia LXXX 
eo lustro civium censa dicuntur. Ferfur and /ferunt are used 
with the same freedom: 1, 48,7 Tullia per patris corpus carpentum 
egisse fertur; 1, 4,5 Romularem vocatam ferunt; 1, 36, 4 eludens 
artem, ut ferunt, and also tum illud haud cunctanter discidisse 
cotem ferunt. Fertur is sometimes used to vouch for the genuine- 
ness of a speech as in 22, 38, 13; 22, 60, 5; and 28, 43, I. 
Forms of ¢rvadere are used in indefinite references to literary 
sources: 5, 33, 2 eam gentem traditur ... Alpes transisse: 
4, 12, 7 coepere a fame mala, seu adversus annus frugibus fuit, 
seu dulcedine contionum ... nam utrumque traditur. Zvraduntur 
like dicuntur is most commonly used in giving the losses in 
battle: 8, 30, 7 viginti milia hostium caesa eo die traduntur; 
24,17,6; 34, 22,2; 40,40, 11; 42,7,9. Prodere is generally 
found in connection with memoriae as in 3, 39, 2; 3, 54, 12; 
8, 6, 1; 9, 27,14; 24,43,7; 25, 31,9; 27, 26,13; 27, 36, 8; 
27, 40, 8; 28, 38,7; 36, 37,2; 38,55, 2; 40, 29,2. It is also 
used on the authority of others 38, 50, 3; and 40, 40,6. Polyb- 
ius 23, 14, 5 SayS dappdkw diépbeipev, while Livy 39, 34, 10 softens 
the statement to veneno creditur sublatus. Some other verbs 
indicate matters of common report: 1, 7, 4 Herculem... boves 
mira specie abegisse memorant; 1, 18, 2 auctorem doctrinae 
eius ... falso Samium Pythagoram edunt; cf. 40, 29, 8. 

The general attitude of the sources is given in many passages, 
and their agreement or disagreement indicated, chiefly by amébig?- 
tur, constat and convenit: 2,1, 3 neque ambigitur; 8, 40, 2 id 
ambigitur; 9, 15,9 id magis mirabile est ambigi; 10, 5, 14 id 
unum non ambigitur; 21, 38,6 eo magis miror ambigi; 33, 36, 15 
id quoque inter scriptores ambigitur. Livy begins his narrative 
with satis constat, an expression which occurs a dozen times. 
Constat with some other modifier, or unmodified, is used a little 
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more freely, as in 1, 3, 3 certe natum Aenea constat; 4, 13,7 
nihil enim constat nisi in libros linteos .. . ; and 8, 12, 1 T. Manlius 
..+ Cui venienti seniores tantum obviam exisse constat. Convenit 
is similarly used but less frequently : 2, 50, 11 (Fabios) trecentos 
sex perisse satis convenit; 44, 42, 7 facile convenit ab Romanis 
numquam una acie tantum Macedonum interfectum; 26, 49, 6 
non de numero navium captarum, non de pondere auri ... con- 
venit; 30, 16, 12 pecuniae summam quantam imperaverit, parum 
convenit. Agreement of the sources is also indicated by discrepat 
with a negative in 8, 40,1; 9, 46,4; 22, 36,5; and 38, 56, 5. 
Speaking of the movements of the Senones, Livy says 5, 35, 3 
id parum certum est, cf. 27, 1, 13 quis pro certo adfirmet; and 
of L. Tarquinius, 1, 46, 4 Prisci Tarquinii regis filius neposne 
fuerit, parum liquet. 

Different degrees of uncertainty are expressed by the use of 
adjectives. Probability is the result attained 34, 54, 8 adeo nihil 
motum ex antiquo probabile est; veteribus, nisi quae usus evi- 
denter arguit, stari malunt. Approximate correctness is all that 
is claimed for a number of statements: 2, 14, 3 proximum vero 
est ex iis quae traduntur; 2, 41, 11 id propius fidem est; 4, 17,5; 
4, 37, 1; 8, 37,53 9, 36,4; 23, 12, 2; and 40, 50, 7 propius vero 
est. At other points verisimilitude only is the result of Livy’s 
search: 7, 27,9; and 21, 38, 4 magis veri simile est; 38, 55,9 
similius enim veri est; 6, 12, 4; 21, 38, 8; 21, 47, 5; 26, 22, 15; 
and 27, 7,6 simile veri; 8, 26,6; and 10, 26, 13 similius vero; 
23, 19, 17 id verius est. Doubt is expressed 23, 47, 8 quam vera 
est, communis existimatio est ; cf. 4, 20, 8 qui si ea in re sit error 
existimatio communis omnibus est. 


FABULA. FAMA. 


Livy candidly admits at times that he allowed fables and 
common reports a place in his work. These may be considered 
as standing between those statements which are expressed by 
verbs, and those in which a person, definitely or indefinitely 
indicated, is given as authority for the account given. 

‘Fabula.—The value which he attached to the fables is shown 
by Praef. 6 quae ante conditam condendamve urbem poeticis 
magis decora fabulis quam incorruptis rerum gestarum monu- 
mentis traduntur, ea nec adfirmare nec refellere in animo est. 
Some, however, were due, not to poetic embellishment, but to 
family pride: 8, 40, 4 vitiatam memoriam funebribus laudibus 
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‘reor falsisque imaginum titulis, dum familiae ad se quaeque 


famam rerum gestarum honorumque fallenti mendacio trahunt. 
The number mentioned by Livy is not large: of Romulus and 
the she-wolf he says 1, 4, 7 inde locum fabulae ac miraculo; in 
the story of Tarpeia 1, 11, 8 additur fabulae; the seizing of the 
offering at Veii by Roman soldiers is characterized 5, 21, 8 
inseritur huic loco fabula; and a little later, 5, 22, 5, he adds 
inde fabulae adiectum est vocem dicentis (Iunonis) velle auditam; 
explaining the origin of the name of lacus Curtius he says 7, 6, 6 
et lacus nomen ab hac recentiore insignitius fabula est; and in 
writing about Scipio 38, 56, 8 alia tota serenda fabula est Gracchi 
orationi conveniens, et illi auctores sequendi sunt qui ... tradunt. 

Fama.—Fama as a source of information is used more freely, 
for the different decades 9-13-4-0, and in some instances refers 
to statements derived from a definite source, e. g. 1, 1, 6 duplex 
inde fama est: alii... tradunt, alii . . .; 8, 20,6; 29, 21,1; 
25, 17, 4 varia est fama, alii ... alii... tradunt. Livy uses the 
word a few times in writing of the marvelous and improbable, 
e€. g. 1, 49, 9 si famae credimus, ab Ulixe deaque Circa oriundus ; 
and 24, 3, 7 fama est aram esse in vestibulo templi, cuius cinerem 
nullus umquam moveat ventus. However, in most passages, it 
is used with the same meaning as in 7, 6, 6 nunc fama rerum 
standum est, ubi certam derogat vetustas fidem. 


MEMORIA. 


Memoria is used a little oftener than fama, 13-4-4-1, most fre- 
quently with Jrodere or tradere, and like fama of both definite 
and apparently indefinite reports. Its definite meaning can be 
seen in such passages as 10, 37, 13 et huius anni parum constans 
memoria est ... auctor est Claudius ... Fabius... scribit; 
39, 50, 10 a quibusdam memoriae mandatum ; 39, 52, 2 quam notam 
nemo memoriae prodidit. In most passages the word may refer 
to statements from the annals though there is no indication of the 
fact, e. g. 8, 6, 1 proditur memoriae . . . vocem Anni spernentis 
numina Iovis Romani auditam ; 10, 42, 6 illud memoriae traditur, 
non ferme alium ducem laetiorem in acie visum seu suopte ingenio 
seu fiducia gerundae rei. 

ANNALES. 

Livy refers to his own work 43, 13, 2 as meos annales ; to Piso 
10, 9, 12 as vetustior annalium auctor; and to Claudius 25, 39, 12 
qui annales Acilianos ex Graeco in Latinum sermonem vertit. 
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The word is used in a few passages referring to historical com- 
positions in general: 7, 21, 6 meriti aequitate curaque sunt, ut per 
omnium annalium monumenta celebres nominibus essent; 8, 18, 12 
memoria ex annalibus repetita; 9, 18, 12 paginas in annalibus 
fastisque magistratuum percurrere licet; 9, 44, 4 in annalibus 
digerendis; 43, 13, 1 in annales referri; 22, 27, 3 (ina speech) quod 
nulla memoria habeat annalium. The other occurrences of the 
word, 20-4-1-1, refer to the writings consulted by Livy. Of 
these, thirteen have some form of zxvenive, most commonly in 
quibusdam annalibus invenio. In the remaining passages the 
word is modified, showing the uncertainty in which Livy was in- 
volved. Quidam annales is found 4, 20, 9; 4, 34, 6; 8, 30, 7; 8, 
37, 3; 10, 17, I1; 21, 25, 4; 23, 47, 8. Other occurrences are as 
follows: 4, 20, 8 tam veteres a.; 7, 42, 3 aliis a. proditum est; 10, 
30, 7 in pluribus a.; 22, 31, 8 omnium prope a.; 32, 6, 8 ceteri 
Graeci Latinique auctores quorum quidem ego legi a.; 42, 11,1 
plurium a., et quibus credidisse malis. 


AUCTOR. 


Auctor and auctores, without the name of a writer, are freely 
used by Livy, and generally refer to some source not otherwise 
designated. With the plural, always modified, apud is used five 
times, and twice with eminem auctorem. Most of the eight 
passages in which zzter is used with auctores recount discrepan- 
cies in statement. Quidam is used with auctor eighteen times, 
habere four (also 8, 4, 10 in a speech), and in four more places we 
are told that authors disagree. Livy gives a statement 4, 20, 5 
as found in all the authorities, and then argues against their con- 
clusions. Uncertainty arises 4, 55, 8; and 30, 26, 12 from diversi 
auctores, while mec or non omnes is used 8, 6, 3; 8, 18, 2; and 
29, 35,2. Ali... alit auctores occurs 8, 20,6. Livy follows 
many authors 1, 46, 4 and 6, 42, 6; andin 21, 46, 10 the majority. 
Auctores sunt qui or gui sunt auctores is used six times, while it 
is said 8, 26, 6 cum auctoribus hoc dedi, quibus dignius credi est. 
Graeci Latinigue auctores is used 29, 27,13; and 32,6,8. In 
the remaining passages, the word is found in a variety of connec- 
tions: 3, 47, 5 antiqui; 6, 12, 2 propiores; 8, 40, 5 nec. . . certo 
a. stetur : 10, 25, 12 in utrumque auctores sunt ; 21, 47, 6 potiores 
apud me; 30, 3, 6 maior pars; and in other general statements 
2,17, 3; 2, 21, 4; 8, 18, 3;8, 40,3; 38, 56,8. The method of 
reference in the 72 passages where auctor is used, 37-27-7-1, is 
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the same as with azna/es, when the current runs smoothly nothing 
is said as to the sources, but when there isa divergence of opinions, 
Livy frankly calls attention to the fact. 


SCRIPTORES. 


Scriptores is found in but few places, and the reading for all 
passages cannot be definitely determined. The usage is about 
the same as with auctor. It is found with apud 3, 23, 7 a. 
vetustiores; and 8, 30, 7 a. antiquissimos; with zuter 9, 18, 5; 
26, 11, 10; 33, 36, 15; and 38, 56, 5. It is used in connection 
with auctor 8, 40, 5; with proximi 29, 14,9; and in contrast 
with a definite writer in 23, 6, 8; 26, 49,5 Arinen . . . Antias 
Valerius, Magonem alii s. tradunt; and 45,44, 19 haec de Prusia 
nostri scriptores; Polybius. .. tradit. Speaking of the renown of. 
Philopoemen, Livy says 39, 50, to ab s. rerum Graecis Latinisque 
tantum huic viro tribuitur, ut a quibusdam. .. . Cf. 8, 10, 8 ut 
facile convenerit inter Romanos Latinosque, qui eius pugnae 
memoriam posteris tradiderunt. Ina general reference 1, 59, I1 
his atrocioribusque, credo aliis, quae praesens rerum indignitas 
haudquaquam relatu scriptoribus facilia subicit, memoratis .. . 
perpulit. 

QuipDAM. SuNT Qui. PLERIQUE. 

Statements in which a pronoun alone indicates the authorship 
occur with considerable frequency. A/iz (10-8-4-1), guidam 
(13-8-1-1), sunt gui (13-3-1-0) and plerigue (o-3-1-0) are used 
in the same way. Compare 4, 21, 9 alii, alii ... tradunt, with 
8, 20, 6 alii ... alii auctores; and 7, 22, 3 quidam Caesonem, 


- alii Gaium nomen Quinctio adiciunt, and 9, 36, 2 eum Fabium 


Caesonem alii, C. Claudium quidam ... tradunt; or 10, 17, 12 
sunt qui... faciant ... quidam. Aud is used with alios and 
guosdam as with auctores and scriptores, though the occurrences 
of the nominative of these pronouns are more numerous. A 
number of verbs are employed, as dicunt, scribunt and tradunt, 
with an occasional instance of some others, e. g. 4, 17, 3 levant 
quidam regis facinus; 29, 25, 3 quidam non adiecere numerum. 
Sunt qui is at times a variant with a/iz or guidam, e. g. 25, 17; 
I-4 sunt qui... contendant...sunt qui...scribant... alii... 
alii... tradunt. 

There are also a few other references expressed in different 
ways: 6, 12, 3 ab antiquis tacitum praetermissumque; 9, 28, 5 
qui... trahunt, adiciunt, cf. 25, 11, 20 in diversum auctores 
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trahunt; 10, 11, 9 ut scripsere quibus aedilem fuisse in eo anno 
Fabium Maximum placet; 38, 56, 1 multa alia ... in diversum 
trahunt; 40, 50,6 L. Postumium ... egregie pugnasse scribunt. 
Without mentioning the name, Livy gives in 9, 17, 14 the state- 
iaent of Cineas, senatus ille, quem qui ex regibus constare dixit 
unus veram speciem Romani senatus cepit! And alludes to some 
unnamed Greeks 9g, 18, 6 id vero periculum erat, quod levissimi 
ex Graecis, qui Parthorum quoque contra nomen Romanum 
gloriae favent, dictitare solent, ne maiestatem nominis Alexandri 
...sustinere non potuerit populus Romanus! Notice also 9, 17,6 
Cyrum, quem maxime Graeci laudibus celebrant. 


ALIBI ... ALIBI. 


As a rhetorical variation for the pronominal form of statement 
alibi... alibi is used a few times with zuvenirve in the third 
decade: 26, 49, 1 piget scribere, quippe cum a. trecentos ferme, 
a. tria milia septingentos viginti quattuor fuisse inveniam; 
26, 49, 2; 27, 1,13; 29, 25, 2 inter auctores discrepat, a... . 
a....a.... invenio... quidam ... Coelius; 30, 16, 12 a. 
quinque milia talentum, a. quinque milia pondo argenti, a. duplex 
stipendium militibus imperatum invenio, 


AUTHORS. 


The passages in which Livy mentions by name the earlier 
annalists whose works he utilized are to be found in Peter’s 
Historicorum Romanorum Fragmenta, and will not be repeated 
excepting so far as it is necessary to call attention to their 
general character. As a matter of convenience we shall give 
them in the order in which they are found in Peter. 

Fabius.—Fabius was rated high by Livy, yet all the references 
are to isolated facts: 1, 44, 2 the number of Romans at the first 
census; I, 55, 8 the number of talents used in building the 
temple to Jove; 2, 40, 10 the old age of Coriolanus; 8, 30, 9 
the reason for burning the Samnite booty captured by Q. Fabius; 

10, 37, 14 the movements of the consuls in the Samnite campaign; 
22,7,4 the loss at Trasumene. These citations, limited in number 
and referring to specific facts, throw no light on the question 
of the extent to which his work was utilized by Livy in the 
portions where Fabius is not mentioned. 

L. Cincius Alimentus.—There is but one mention of this 
writer and that by no means complimentary 21, 38, 2 quantae 
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copiae transgresso in Italiam Hannibali fuerint, nequaquam inter 
auctores constat ... L. Cincius Alimentus, qui captum se ab 
Hannibale scribit, maxime me auctor moveret, nisi confunderet 
numerum Gallis Liguribusque additis: cum his octoginta milia 
peditum, decem equitum adducta (in Italia magis adfluxisse veri 
simile est, et ita quidam auctores sunt); ex ipso autem audisse 
Hannibale, postquam Rhodanum transierit, triginta sex milia 
hominum ingentem numerum equorum et aliorum iumentorum 
amisisse. 

C. Acilius.—Livy refers 25, 39, 12 to the annales Aciliani as 
the source of one of three accounts of a fight in Spain; and 
35, 14, 5 for the conversation at Ephesus between Hannibal and 
Scipio. From some source, perhaps from these annals, perhaps 
from Cicero, Livy had read of the ambassadors from Cannae 
returning to camp, a story of which he says 22, 61, 10 mirari 
magis adeo discrepare inter auctores, quam quid veri sit, dis- 
cernere queas. 

Cato.—Livy expressed high regard for the personal character 
of Cato 39, 40, 3, and Servius ad Verg. Aen. more than once 
cites both as coordinate authorities for events in early Roman 
history. For historical information Livy refers to him but once, 
and that in a colorless statement, 34, 15, 9 Cato ipse, haud sane 
detractator laudum suarum, multos caesos ait, numerum non 
adscribit. Cf. 38, 54, 11 exstat oratio eius de pecunia regis 
Antiochi. 

L. Calpurnius Piso Censorius Frugi.—A high value is not 
put upon the work of Piso in the six passages in which he is 
mentioned by Livy: 9, 44, 2 there is a brief discussion of his 
omission of two pairs of consuls; 1, 55,7 Fabius is preferred; 
2, 58, 1 another source is followed ; and 2, 32, 3 a more common 
report is taken. In 25, 39, 12-15 Piso’s is one of three accounts 
given without comment; and 10, 9, 12 a statement made by 
Macer Licinius and Tubero is not given pro certo because of 
the account in Piso. 

L. Coelius Antipater.—Surprise is expressed 21, 38, 6 at what 
Coelius says of Hannibal’s route across the Alps; 21, 46, 10 another 
account is preferred of the saving of Scipio at the Ticinus; and 
21, 47, 4 there is an argument against the account of Hannibal’s 
passage ofthe Po. A similar rejection of statement is found 22, 
31, 8; while 29, 25, 3 there is an implied criticism of the number 
given of the troops said to have been taken by Scipio into Africa ; 
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and 29, 27, 14 Livy does not believe there was a storm as described 
by Coelius, but says prosperam navigationem sine terrore ac tu- 
multu fuisse permultis Graecis Latinisque auctoribus credidi. A 
variant account is likewise given 26, 11, 10 of Hannibal's route to 
Rome. Coelius is also mentioned in connection with other writers: 
28, 46, 14 different accounts of the same event are given from 
Valerius and from Coelius, while the two are given 29, 35, 2 as 
coordinate authorities. From the form of statement it would seem 
that more than these are referred to 23, 6, 8 quia .. . Coelius et alii 
id haud sine causa praetermiserant scriptores, ponere pro certo 
veritus sum. The carefulness of Coelius is indicated 27, 27, 13 
where Livy mentions three accounts given of the death of Marcel- 
lus, but there is nowhere an indication of his general indebtedness 
to Coelius. 

P. Rutilius Rufus.—Reference is made but once to this writer 
39, 52, 1 where, with Polybius, he is cited as authority for the date 
of Scipio’s death. 

QO. Claudius Quadrigarius.—Livy gives 6, 42, 5, but without 
accepting it, the year in which the Gaul was slain by T. Manlius; 
9, 5, 2 the view of Claudius in regard to the agreement at the 
Caudine Forks is rejected; and 33, 10, 17 is given the number 
killed at Cynoscephalae, and then the number given by Claudius 
is added. Claudius (Aciliani annales) is mentioned 25, 39, 12, 
toyether with Valerius and Piso, for losses in battle, and the first 
two again 33, 10, 8; 33, 30, 8; and 38, 23, 8; and 10, 37, 13 
Claudius and Fabius. In 8, 19, 13; 33, 36,13; 38, 41, 12; and 
44, 15, I separate items are mentioned from Claudius, and 35, 14, 
5 from the Aciliani libri. 

Valerius Antias—The writer most frequently mentioned, and 
the one most severely criticised is Valerius Antias. Livy more 
than once scores his audacity or mendacity: 3, 5, 13 audet tamen 
Antias Valerius concipere summas; 26, 49, 3 nullus mentiendi 
modus est; 30, 19, 11; 33, 10,8; 36, 38, 7 in augendo eo non alius 
intemperantior est; 40, 29, 8 adicit Antias Valerius Pythagoricos 
fuisse . . vulgatae opinioni .. . mendacio probabili accommodata 
fide. In contrast with these statements, as if surprised at the 
modesty shown, Livy says 38, 23, 8 that Antias gives the loss at 

10,000, while Claudius puts it at 40,000. Some charity is shown 
for him 38, 55, 8 has ego summas auri et argenti relatas apud 
Antiatem inveni. In L. Scipione malim equidem librarii mendum 
quam mendacium scriptoris esse in summa auri atque argenti. 
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If Livy’s references are a fair index to the work of Antias it 
must have swarmed with errors both in facts and figures. Livy 
rejects 30, 3, 6 the account of the negotiations with Syphax ; 30, 
29, 7 of the battle before that at Zama; 32, 6, 5 of the operations 
of Villius; 36, 19, 12 ofthe loss in the army of Antiochus; 37, 48, 1 
and 6 of the capture of the Roman leaders in Asia; 39, 52, 1 of 
the date of Scipio’s death ; 39, 41, 6 of the number of poisoners 
executed ; 39, 43, 1 of the story of Flaminius and the harlot; 42, 
11, 1 of the conduct of Attalus, and 44, 13, 12 of Eumenes; 45, 40, 
1 of the amount of gold and silver in the triumph over Perseus; 
and 45, 43, 8 of the amount brought back from Illyria by Anicius. 

Without attempting to make the proper corrections, Livy places 
the account of Antias along with that of other annalists in 4, 23, 2 
names of consuls; 25, 39, 14 and 34, 15, 9 loss in battle; 28, 46, 14 
movements of Carthaginian ships; 29, 35, 2 capture of Hanno; and 
33, 30, 8 terms of treaty. 

In the fourth and fifth decades the following references are made 
to isolated facts gathered from the work of Antias and presented 
without comment: 33, 30, 10 stipulation in a treaty ; 33, 36, 13 and 
34, 10, 2 loss in battle ; 35, 2,8 voyage of C. Flaminius ; 36, 36, 4 
first scenic games ; 37, 60, 6 return of captives; 38, 50, 5 the ac- 
cusers of Scipio; 39, 22, 9 Scipio as legate to Asia ; 39, 56, 7 date 
of Hannibal’s death; 41, 27, 2 L. Furius as colleague of L. Cornelius 
Scipio. 

Macer.—The authority of Macer is questioned 7, 9, 5 quaesita 
ea propriae familiae laus leviorem auctorem Licinium facit. 4, 7, 
12 he is quoted for the names of the consuls 310 B. C.; 4, 20, 8 for 
the official position of Cossus ; and 9, 38, 16 for the abomination of 
the Fauciacuria. In 10,9, 1oheis mentioned with Tubero: 4, 23, 
I with Antias ; and 9, 46, 3 with Piso. 

Q. Aelius Tubere.—Livy always associates the name of Tubero 
with that of another annalist: 10, 9, 10 with Macer ; and 4, 23, 2 
with Macer and Antias. 

C. Clodius Licinus.—From Licinus Livy obtained 29, 22, 10 
the story of the conspiracy of Pleminius, which, without reference 
to the source, is again given 34, 44, 7. 

Cincius.—Livy has an item 7, 3, 7 in regard to the nails in the 
temple of Nortia the Etruscan goddess, and this is referred to 
Cincius “ diligens talium monumentorum auctor.” 

The following table gives the number of references, arranged 
according to decades, to the different authors : 
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Decade I. III. 


Antias 2 7 22 5 
Claudius 4 I 6 I 
Fabius 5 I nes ro 
Piso 5 I ‘ai 
(Acilius) I I 
Clodius Licinus I 
Coelius II 

Cato I ‘ili 
Rutilius ‘i I 


Polybius 


Livy frequently gives to his narrative a present coloring by 
comparing past conditions with those existing at his own time. 
This method of presentation gives him an opportunity to record 
his own observations, and tends to unify the past and the present 
in the narrative. odie and nunc are used in these comparisons, 
and zuper also referring to a period a little removed from Livy. 
Of these terms hodie is rare, while zumc is freely used. 


HopIieE. 


Hodie quoque is found in the following passages: 1, 17, 9 hodie 
quoque in legibus magistratibusque rogandis usurpatur idem ius 
vi adempta; 1, 26, 13 id hodie quoque publice semper refectum 
manet; 5, 27, 1 quod hodie quoque in Graecia manet. Hodie 
guogue is also found in speeches 24, 8,18; and 40, 12, 11 referring 
to the time of the speaker as does hodiegue 5, 4,14; and 42, 34, 2. 


NuNc. 


In all the passages here considered, xunc refers to conditions 
existing at the time of Livy. It is used in speaking of Livy’s 
own work as in 7, 6,6 nunc fama rerum standum est; and 10, 31, 10 
supersunt etiam nunc Samnitium bella. Some of the statements, 
we know not how many, are true also for the source followed, 
and may have been directly copied by Livy. Compare 40, 3, 3 
in Emathiam quae nunc dicitur, quondam adpellata Paeonia est, 
with Polybius 24, 8, 4 els ryv viv péev madasdy Tatoviay 
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mpogayopevopéevny. Cf. 33, 17, 5 Leucadia nunc insula est ... tum 
paeninsula erat. Others are certainly due to Livy himself, giving 
his views in regard to the prevailing social and religious condi- 
tions of the times, or referring to changes taking place later than 
the time of the annalists to whom Livy may have been indebted 
for the general facts stated. 

Appellative and Geographical.—To Livy himself perhaps may 
be assigned the remarks in regard to changes in names of places, 
and the location of places in and about Rome. The old and 
the new name of a place is sometimes given: 1, 3, 5 Albula: 
Tiberis; 1, 4, 5 Romularis: Ruminalis; 4, 37, 1 Vulturnus: 
Capua; 4, 59,4 Anxur: Tarracinae; 8, 15, 4 Suessa: Aurunca; 
9, 27,14 Maleventum: Beneventum. Livy describes the position 
of the Asylum 1, 8, 5 locum, qui nunc saeptus descendentibus 
inter duos lucos est, but this must not be taken as a type of his 
method of locating places which is usually quite definite: 1, 3, 9 
in eo colle qui nunc pars Romanae est urbis; 2, 7, 12 ubi nunc 
Vicae Potae est, domus ... aedificata; 3, 26, 8 trans Tiberim, 
contra eum ipsum locum, ubi nunc Navalia sunt; 3, 63,7 in prata 
Flaminia, ubi nunc aedes Apollinis est; 5, 32, 6 in nova via ubi 
nunc sacellum est supra aedem Vestae; 5, 35, 1 ubi nunc Brixia 
ac Verona urbes sunt; 6, 20, 13 cum domus fuisset ubi nunc aedes 
atque officium Monetae est; 8, 22, 5 Palaepolis fuit haud procul 
inde, ubi nunc Neapolis sita est; 10, 9,8 locus... ubi nunc 
Narnia sita est; 25, 20, 1 ad Volturni ostium, ubi nunc urbs est, 
castellum; 32,7, 3 Castrum portorium quo in loco nunc oppidum 
est; 39, 22,6 haud procul inde, ubi nunc Aquilia est; 39, 45, 6 
in agro qui nunc est Aquileiensis. In other places attention is 
called to the names applied at the time of Livy: 1, 17,6 nunc 
quoque tenet nomen, interregnum appellatum; 1, 26, 10 eo loco 
qui nunc Pila Horatia appellatur; 1, 35, 8 tunc primum circo, qui 
nunc maximus dicitur; 1, 36,7 quas nunc, quia geminatae sunt, 
sex vocant centurias; 3, 48, 5 tabernae quibus nunc novis est 
nomen; 26, 27, 2 argentariae quae nunc novae appellantur; 
3, 54, 15 in pratis Flaminiis ... quem nunc circum Flaminium 
appellant; 7, 5,9 nam antea, sicut nunc, quos Rufulos vocant, 
imperatores ipsi faciebant ; 7, 39, 16 viae quae nunc Appia est. 

Religious.—The religious element in Roman society is made 
prominent by Livy and different phases are presented in several 
places: 1, 20, I sacra ... quae nunc ad dialem flaminem per- 
tinent; 1, 32,5 ius... quod nunc fetiales habent; 22, 57, 3 scriba 
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pontificius, quos nunc minores pontifices appellant; 5, 40, 8 sacello 
proximo aedibus ... ubi despui religio est. The earlier, better 
days are mentioned 4, 6, 12 hanc modestiam, aequitatem et 
altitudinem animi ubi nunc in uno inveneris, quae tum populi 
universi fuit; and 10, 9, 6 id, qui tum pudor hominum erat, 
visum, credo, vinculum satis validum legis. nunc vix servo ita 
minetur quisquam. 26, 22, 14 eludant nunc antiqua mirantis ; 
non equidem, si qua sit sapientium civitas, quam docti fingunt 
magis quam norunt, aut principes graviores temperantioresque 
a cupidine imperii aut multitudinem melius moratam censeam 
fieri posse; cf. in a speech 6, 41, 8 eludant nunc licet religiones. 
As an indication of early religious scruples, in 9, 30, 10 is men- 
tioned the rewards given to the extradited pipers: datum ut 
triduum quotannis ornati cum cantu atque hac, quae nunc sol- 
lemnis est, licentia per urbem vagarentur. Contrasted with these 
early conditions is the later degeneracy: 3, 20, 5 sed nondum 
haec, quae nunc tenet saeculum, neglegentia deum venerat ; 
43, 13, I non sum nescius ab eadem neglegentia, qua nihil deos 
portendere vulgo nunc credant, neque nuntiari admodum ulla 
prodigia in publicum neque in annales referri; and 45, 28, 3 
templo ... nunc vestigiis revolsorum donorum, tum donis dives 
erat. 

Political.—Political conditions come in for their due share of 
mention: an institutional change is mentioned 1, 43, 12 nec mirari 
oportet hunc ordinem, qui nunc est post expletas quinque et 
triginta tribus ... ad institutam ab Servio Tullo summam non 
convenire. The cooling down of political passions is portrayed 
4, 45, 13 parva nunc res et vix serio agenda videri possit, quae 
tunc ingenti certamine patres ac plebem accendit; cf. 44, 14, 13. 
The importance of the Laws of the Ten Tables is stated 3, 34, 6 
quae nunc quoque in hoc immenso aliarum super alias acervatarum 
legum cumulo fons omnis publici privatique est iuris. As a 
reward for the friendliness of some of the provinces offering 
aid to the Romans in 209 B.C., Livy 27, 10, 7 gives their names 
with the remark, ne nunc quidem post tot saecula sileantur 
fraudenturve laude sua. Speaking of the inhabitants of Emporia 
34, 9, 1 Livy mentions the Greeks and Spaniards, and then adds, 
tertium genus Romani coloni ab divo Caesare post devictos 
Pompei liberos adiecti. nunc in corpus unum confusi omnes 
Hispanis prius, postremo et Graecis in civitatem Romanam 
adscitis. The political conditions in Sardinia are described 40, 
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34, 13 cum Iliensibus, gente ne nunc quidem omni parte pacata, 
secunda proelia facta. This statement is practically the same 
as that of Diod. Sic. 5, 15 1rd 8 éhevOepiav 
péxpt trav xpdvwv. Here also may be placed 28, 37, 6 
referring to the Balaerians, fundis, ut nunc plurimum, ita tum 
solo eo telo utebantur. . 

The decline of the population in Italy is commented on in two 
passages: 6, 12, 4 simile veri est aut intervallis bellorum, sicut 
nunc in delectibus fit Romanis, alia atque alia subole iuniorum 
ad bella instauranda totiens usos esse; aut... aut innumerabilem 
multitudinem liberorum capitum in eis fuisse locis, quae nunc vix 
seminario exiguo militum relicto servitia Romana ab solitudine 
vindicant; and 7, 25,8 decem legiones scriptae dicuntur ... quem 
nunc novum exercitum, si qua externa vis ingruat, hae vires 
populi Romani, quas vix terrarum capit orbis, contractae in unum 
haud facile efficiant. 

There are a few other observations, some of which refer to local 
conditions at Rome. Inthe discussion of the pomerium 1, 44, 4 
aedificia . . . quae nunc vulgo etiam coniungunt. An anomalous 
feature at Rome is accounted for 5, 55, 5 ea est causa, ut veteres 
cloacae, primo per publicum ductae, nunc privata passim subeant 
tecta, formaque urbis occupatae magis quam divisae similis. The 
account of a fight is criticised 4, 34,6 classi quoque ad Fidenas 
pugnatum cum Veientibus quidam in annales rettulere, rem aeque 
difficilem atque incredibilem nec nunc lato satis ad hoc amne, et 
tum aliquanto, ut a veteribus accepimus, artiore. A remark of the 
annalist is iJlustrated by a reference to similar conditions 9, 36, 3 
habeo auctores vulgo tum Romanos pueros, sicut nunc Graecis, 
ita Etruscis litteris erudiri solitos. An improvement in the Latin 
language is indicated 27, 37, 13 carmen in Iunonem Reginam 
canentes ibant, illa tempestate forsitan laudabile rudibus ingeniis, 
nunc abhorrens et inconditum, si referatur. 

The present time is sometimes indicated by a noun, by a demon- 
strative pronoun, or by a verb in the present tense. 

Aetas and saeculum with some modifying word are used to fix 
the time of certain events, and usgue ad aetatem or memoriam to 
fix the nearer terminus. 7, 14, 6 imperatores, nostra quoque 
quidam aetate usi sunt; 28, 12, 12 prima Romanis inita provinci- 
arum ... postremo omnium, nostra demum aetate, ductu auspi- 
cioque Augusti Caesaris perdomita est. 26, 22, 15 vix ut veri- 
simile sit, parentium quoque hoc saeculo vilis levisque apud liberos 
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auctoritas fecit ; 39, 22, 2 prope huius saeculi copia. 2, 14,1 mos, 
traditus ab antiquis, usque ad nostram aetatem inter cetera sollem- 
nia manet, bona Porsinae vendendi; cf. 1, 30, 2 curiam fecit, quae 
Hostilia usque ad patrum nostrorum aetatem appellata est; 34, 
51, 5 a principio ad nostram usque aetatem traducentis. 2, 41, 3 
tum primum lex agraria promulgata est, numquam deinde usque 
ad hanc memoriam sine maximis motibus rerum agitata ; 6, 38, 13 
usque ad memoriam nostram ... certatum viribus est. 

Forms of the pronoun zc are at times used to indicate con- 
ditions that were present to Livy: Praef. 4 festinantibus ad haec 
nova quibus iam pridem praevalentis populi vires se ipsae con- 
ficiant; 1, 56, 2 quibus duobus operibus vix nova haec magnificentia 
quicquam adaequare potuit; 6, 4, 12 Capitolium ... opus vel in 
hac magnificentia urbis conspiciendum ; 7, 29, 2 quotiens in ex- 
trema periculorum ventum, ut in hanc magnitudinem quae vix 
sustinetur, erigi imperium posset! Less flattering than these are 
the following: 7, 2,13 ludorum quoque prima origo ponenda visa 
est, ut appareret quam ab sano initio res in hanc vix opulentis 
regnis tolerabilem insaniam venerit; and 44, 9, 4 mos erat tum, 
nondum hac effusione inducta bestiis omnium gentium circum 
complendi, varia spectaculorum conquirere genera. 

Livy mentions some places at Rome in the present tense 2, 41, 
II ea est area ante Telluris aedem; 10, 31, 9 aedem quae prope 
circum est; 23, 31, 9 utraque in Capitolio est, canali uno discretae. 
Verbs of naming are given about 130 times in the present tense, as 
I, 26, 14 sororium tigillum vocant; 1, 48,7 monumento locus est: 
Sceleratum vicum vocant ; 3, 26, 8 prata Quinctia vocantur ; 8, 30, 
4 ita vocant locum; 25, 16, 25 ad campos, qui Veteres vocantur, 
periit; 30, 8, 3 in Magnos—ita vocant—campos ; 38, 15, 14 ad 
Beudos, quod vetus appellant, pervenit ; (30, 10, 16 harpagones 
vocant). Itis stated 1, 25, 14 that the sepulchres of the Horatii 
and Curiatii were still extant, as were the names of those who sub- 
scribed to the agreement at the Caudine Forks 9, 5,4. The 
boldness of the Athenian orators is indicated 9, 18, 7 id quod ex 
monumentis orationum patet; orations of Cato are mentioned 
39, 42, 6, and 45, 25,3; and doubt is expressed in regard to the 
authenticity of others 38, 56, 5 orationes si modo ipsorum sunt 
quae feruntur. 

A few miscellaneous quotations will be given in which Livy 
states a fact or a reflection in the present: 36, 15,6 id iugum, 
sicut Appennini dorso Italia dividitur, ita mediam Graeciam divi- 
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dit; 31, 44, 3 nec umquam ibi desunt linguae promptae ad plebem 
concitandam ; quod genus, cum in omnibus liberis civitatibus, tum 
praecipue Athenis, ubi oratio plurimum pollet, favore multitudinis 
alitur; 31, 44, 9 Athenienses quidem litteris verbisque, quibus 
solis valent; 1, 9, 16 accedebant blanditiae . . . quae maxime ad 
muliebre ingenium efficaces sunt; 27, 44, 1 apparebat, quo nihil 
iniquius est, ex eventu famam habiturum; 22, 39, 10 (in a speech) 
eventus .. . stultorum iste magister est. Compare with these 
2, 30, 2 rerum privatarum, quae semper offecere officientque pub- 
licis consiliis. 
NUPER. 

Nuper is used in the Praef. 12, and three times in the history 
referring to events closely connected with the present: 1, 48, 6 ad 
summum Cyprium vicum ubi Dianium nuper fuit. The removal 
of this is mentioned by Cicero, de Harusp. resp. 32. 9, 36, 1 silva 
erat Ciminia magis tum invia atque horrenda quam nuper fuere 
Germanici saltus. An experience of Livy’sis mentioned 38, 56, 3 
statua quam tempestate disiectam nuper vidimus ipsi. A recent 
career is incidentally mentioned 9, 17, 6 sicut Magnum modo 
Pompeium. 

Tum. TUuNc. 


Tum and tunc are of common occurrence and generally refer 
to events which, from their nature could not be continued till the 
time of Livy. But in many passages they are used to contrast 
past and present conditions, or to emphasize the time at which 
something new wasintroduced. Insome passages, already quoted, 
the two periods are formally contrasted by the use of tum... 
nunc. It cannot always be determined whether ‘wm in any 
specified passage is due to Livy or to the source followed, but 
this at least is sure, that Livy, when he wrote, had in mind the 
changes which had taken place among the Roman people, and 
that he did not view Roman history with the eyes of a mere an- 
nalist. While this is true, it is a matter of interpretation whether 
contrast is implied in particular instances, and the following ex- 
amples are intended only as a general illustration of the method 
of Livy. The divisions will correspond in the main to those 
already given under zune. 

Appellative.—3, 4, 11 dare Quinctio subitarios milites—ita tum 
repentina auxilia appellabant—iussi ; 3, 52, 3 via Nomentana cui 
tum Ficulensi nomen fuit; 3, 63, 7 ubi nunc aedes Apollinis 
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est—iam tum Apollinarem appellabant; and similarly 10, 25, 11 
ad Clusium quod Camars olim appellabant. 

Geographical.—Attention is called 1, 4, 6 to the wilderness 
where Romulus and Remus were exposed ; 9, 36, 1 to the wild- 
ness of the Silva Ciminia; 21, 25, 9 to the forest near Mutina; 
21, 38, 8 to the lack of roads over the Alps; 33, 17, 5 to Leucadia 
as a peninsula; 43, 21, 3 obsides... Dyrrhachium—tum Epidamni 
magis celebre nomen Graecis erat—missi; 43, 21, 6 Stratus 
validissima tum urbs Aetoliae erat. 

National.—Statements in regard to national conditions and 
movements are occasionally found, though in some there may 
not be an intended contrast with the present. 1, 1, 5 the Abori- 
gines in Italy; 4, 44, 12 the Greeks at Cumae; 5, 8, 4 Veii as 
the center of Roman interest; 5, 35, 3 the Senones in northern 
Italy ; 5, 33, 2 wine a new indulgence for the Gauls, and 33, 21, 3 
their presence in Asia; 23, 10, 11 the government of Cyrene; 
28, 37, 4 the Carthaginian control of Pityusa; 33, 26, 6 the 
independent Spanish uprising; 37, 47, 4 the Romans pitching 
camp for the first time in Asia; 38, 32, 9 the influence of the 
Achaeans with the Romans; and 4, 29, 8 the disregard by the 
Romans of the Carthaginians in Sicily. Notice also the state- 
ment without ¢um 34, 50, 7 adice nunc, pro portione, quot verisi- 
mile sit Graeciam totam habuisse. 

Political—The election of new officers is duly mentioned 
though they are more frequently designated by primus, or the 
time is emphasized by ‘um primum: 2,58, 1 tum primum tributis 
comitiis creati tribuni sunt: cf. 3, 54, 12 quem primum tribunum 
plebis creatum in Sacro monte proditum memoriae est; 4, 54, 3 
the first plebeian quaestors; 23, 31, 13 the first election of two 
plebeian consuls; and 29, 38, 7 augur ... admodum adulescens, 
quod tum perrarum in mandandis sacerdotiis erat. Other refer- 
ences are to varied political actions: 2, 41, 3 the first agrarian 
law; 3, 63, 1 a triumph ordered by the people; 4, 8, 6 circum- 
stances affecting the actions of the tribunes—id quod tunc erat ; 
7,15, 12 the first putting of a bribery question to the people; 
3, 36, 3 and 31, 5, 2 the Ides of March as inauguration day ; 
31, 15, 6 the mention of a new tribe—quam Attalida appellarent ; 
38, 36, 9 the first enrollment of certain tribes; 40, 16, 4 two 
provinces as one. 

Military.—The following refer to military measures: 2, 6, 8 
leaders engaging in single combat; 5, 7, 13 a new form of 
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military service by the knights—equo merere; 22, 38, 1 the 
military oath; 24, 11, 9 the equipment of a fleet by private 
means; 27, 10, 9 the government upheld by the colonies; 31, 36,4 
the use of elephants; 33, 7, 13 the best cavalry in Greece; 
44, 23, 6 the naval glory of the Rhodians. 
Religious.—Changes in religious conditions are at times men- 
tioned: 1, 5, 1 the existence of the Lupercal in early times; 
1, 7, 12 the first sacrifice to Hercules with the Potitii and the 
Pinarii, then famous families, as guests; 1, 45, 2 the fane of 
Diana; 5,13, 6 the first lectisternium; 7, 2, 8 Livius as actor 
of his own songs, as were all writers then; and 31, 12, 10 a 
processional song, carmen, sicut patrum memoria Livius, ita tum 
condidit P. Licinius Tegula. Of similar import are the remarks 
about the ancient obedience 3, 29, 3; and modesty 10, 9, 6. 
Economic and Social.—Old economic and social conditions 
seem to have been continually before the mind of Livy, and 
he freely calls attention to the steep decline since the good old 
days: 1, 2, 3 Caere opulento tum oppido; 1, 3, 3 florentem iam, 
ut tum res erant, atque opulentam; 2, 50, 2; 2, 63, 6; 1,9,7 
quanto apparatu tum sciebant aut poterant; 2, 7,4; 5, 13,7; 
39, 6, 7; 4, 45, 2 indicibus dena milia gravis aeris, quae tum divi- 
tiae habebantur, ex aerario numerata. The absence of basilicae 
is mentioned 26, 27, 3; the mines of Spain as a source of wealth 
34, 21, 7; the early fame of Corinth 45, 28, 2; and the in- 
experience of the early Romans in presenting spectacles 45, 
32, 10. Notice is taken 3, 6, 1 of the beginning of the new 
year; 5, 41, 9 of the wearing of beards; 39, 6, 9 the recognition 
of cooking as an art; 10, 47, 3 the introduction from Greece of 
the practice of presenting palms to the victors in the games; 
and 39, 22, 2 the first contests of athletes. 


PRIMUS. PRIMUM. 


In a number of the passages quoted under tum, primum is 
also used definitely marking the beginning of a new order of 
things. Attention is frequently called to the first holder of an 
office continuing to the time of Livy, and also to the first 
performance of some action which had been perpetuated among 
the Romans. 

Livy speaks of the men who were the first of the plebs elected 
to various offices, and of these a list is given in a speech 10, 8, 8: 
3) 54, 12; and 6, 37, 8 tribune; 7, 6, 8 consul; 7, 17, 6 magister 
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equitum ; 7, 22, 7 dictator ; 8, 15,9 praetor; 27, 8, 3 maximus curio. 
It is said of Ancus 1, 35, 2 that he was the first to use demagogic 
tactics with the plebs; compare similar remarks about Manlius 
6, 11, 7 and 6, 20, 4: that Servius 1, 41, 6 primus iniussu populi 
voluntate patrum regnavit; that Tarquin 1, 49, 7 primus traditum 
a prioribus morem de omnibus senatum consulendi solvit ; 8, 26, 7 
two new honors given to Publilius ; 9, 20, 5 the election of praefect 
at Capua; 2, 5, gille primum dicitur vindicta liberatus, cf., 3, 13, 8; 
38, 16, 14 stipendium ... primus Asiam incolentium abnuit 
Attalus; cf. 37, 52,7}; 40, 44, 1 the fixing of the legal age for 
candidates. 

Military.—Account is taken of the fact 1, 53, 2that Tarquin 
stirred up a war with the Volsci that lasted for 200 years; 9, 41, 4 
the Marsi first battling with the Romans; 7, 5, 9 the election 
of tribunes by the suffrage of the soldiers; 10, 31, 10 the consuls 
first carrying on war with the Samnites, cf. 31, 1, 4; 40, 38, 9 the 
first triumph without a war. . 

Religious.—1, 10, 7 the first temple is mentioned ; 27, 23, 7 the: 
first vowing of perpetual games; and 25, 40, 2 the beginning of 
admiration for Greek art and of despoiling things both sacred and 
profane. 

Social,—8, 20, 2 carceres set up in the circus ; 10, 47, 3 crowned 
spectators at the games; 24, 43, 7 scenic games presented by the 
curule aediles; and 36, 36, 4 some information gathered from 
Antias, quos primos scenicos fuisse Antias Valerius est auctor, 
Megalesia appellatos. And toclosethe lists may be given 30, 45, 
7 the first taking of a name from the conquered country. Similar 
to these are the passages in which certain things are spoken of as 
nova: 1, 7, 8, literature among unskilled men; 5, 2,1 winter 
quarters; 7, 2, 3 ludi scaenici nova res bellicoso populo; 42, 65, 
9 hoc illo bello novum genus teli inventum est. 


ANTE. ANTEA. 


Statements containing ante with a negative differ from those 
with primum only in form, primum asserting the beginning 
of something and azfe denying its existence before a certain 
time. Some are general statements, or indicate a new order of 
things or a new event more important than the preceding, and 
nearly all of them refer to political and military happenings. 

Ante.—1, 42, 5 the character of the burdens imposed by Servius ; 
I, 46, t the unanimity with which he was proclaimed king; 2, 22, 
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7 the close union between Roman and Latin ; 2, 30, 7 the size of 
the army ; 2, 46, 2 the high spirit of the Romans ; also 9, 39, 5; 
2, 9, 3 the terror at the invasion of Porsina ; 27, 33, 7 the killing of 
two consuls in war—quod nullo ante bello acciderat—; 2, 61, 3 the 
hatred shown to a prisoner; 3, 63, 9 a unique honor; also 8, 26, 7; 
45,42, 12 ships drawn up in the Campus Martius; 39, 56, 6 the 
appearance of a new island. Similar statements are also found in 
speeches: of Scipio 26, 45, 9 vias ante numquam initas humano 
vestigio aperirent ; and of Fabius 28, 40, 10 quod fando numquam 
ante auditum erat, imperium mecum aequaretur. Religious con- 
ditions are mentioned: 5, 23, 3 a supplication for four days; and 
22, 57, 6 human sacrifices in the ox forum. Instead of the adverb 
the preposition az/e is used in a few passages: 8, 18, 11 neque de 
veneficiis ante eam diem Romae quaesitum est ; 22, 8, 6 the elec- 
tion of a dictator by the people; and 42, 1, 8 ante hunc consulem 
nemo umquam sociis ulla re oneri aut sumptui fuit; 4, 59, 11 
decerneret senatus, ut stipendium miles de publico acciperet, cum 
ante id tempus de suo quisque functus eo munere est. 
Antea.—Antea is occasionally used with a negative as in 9, 37, 2; 
22, 38,2; and in a speech 23, 23,1. However, it is found most 
commonly in affirmative announcements. It is used twice in the 
discussion of the Roman army 8, 8, 3 clipeis antea Romani usi 
sunt ; dein, postquam stipendarii facti sunt, scuta pro clipeis fecere; 
et quod antea phalanges similes Macedonibus, hos postea manipu- 
latim structa acies coepitesse. It also occurs 2, 58, 1 ina criticism 
of Piso; 9, 30, 3 the election of tribunes of the soldiers by the 
people though this had previously been the function of the dicta- 
tors and consuls; and 45, 21, 5 the trespassing by a praetor on the 
prerogatives ofthe senate. Attention is called 5, 23, 4 to the fact 
that unparalleled crowds greeted the arrival of Camillus ; and 38, 
50, 10, of Scipio on his way totrial. The condition of roads is 
stated 27, 39, 7; and 39, 45, 6. 


AETAS. SAECULUM. TEMPUS. TEMPESTAS. 


Nouns indicating time are also used with the demonstrative 
pronouns to indicate the period with which the contrast is made. 

Aetas.—1, 18, 1 consultissimus vir, ut in illa quisquam esse aetate 
poterat; 1, 57, t Ardeam Rutuli habebant, gens, ut in ea regione 
atque ea aetate, divitiis praepollens; 8, 13, 9 statua—rara illa 
aetate res—; 9, 16, 19, haud dubie illa aetate, qua nulla virtutum 
feracior fuit, nemo unus erat vir, quo magis innixa res Romana 
staret. 
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Saeculum.—1, 19, 4 rem ad multitudinem imperitam et illis 
saeculis rudem efficacissimam. 

Tempus.—3, 55, 12 quae refellitur interpretatio quod illis tem- 
poribus . . . mos fuerat; 4, 13, 1 ut illis temporibus praedives. 
10, 46, 2 insigni, ut illorum temporum habitus erat, triumpho ; 
29, 37, 16; 7, 3, 6 eum clavum, quia rarae per ea tempora litterae 
erant, notam numeri annorum fuisse ferunt. 

Tempestas.— Tempestas is found in a larger number of passages, 
referring to past conditions contrasted with the present, and also 
to temporary measures. A common use is with an adjective, ea 
tempestate designating the time for which the statement was true. 
I, 30, 4 genti ea t. secundum Etruscos opulentissimae viris ar- 
misque ; 23, 28, 10; 28, 18,1. Other adjectives are found : 37, 8, 4 
bellicosior ; 9, 7, 15 clarior; 1, 56, 6ignotus ; 1, 18, 1; 1, 36, 3; 
26, 11, 8 inclutus ; 30, I, 4 instructior ; 23, 15, 8 nobilis ; 25, 24, 11 
pulcherrima; 10, 30, 10, spernenda; 9, 29, 2 terribilior. 4, 20, 3 
quae prima opima appellata sola ea tempestate. 

In other passages the reference is rather to temporary con- 
ditions, e. g. 5, 45, I aequis iniquisque persuasum erat tantum 
bello virum neminem usquam ea tempestate esse; and in more 
than a score of other passages. 

Past conditions are sometimes expressed by the verb alone, e. g. 
2, 40, 11 adeo sine obtrectatione gloriae vivebatur ; and 28, 34, 7 
mos vetustus erat Romanis. 


PARENTHETIC COMPARISONS. 


We have noticed nearly 100 passages in which gua/is or uf is 
used with some verb usually adso/et, solet or fit. These are used 
in calling attention to the general character of the facts stated, 
while u¢ mos est is added in regard to events both native and 
foreign. While these additions do not increase the number of 
facts recorded by Livy, yet most of them are general in character, 
and indicate that his view extended beyond the specific facts set 
forth. An illustration of the most common forms of comparison 
will suffice: 7, 2, 4 parva ut ferme principia omnia; 23, 24, 12 
purgato inde capite, ut mos iis est, calvam auro caelavere; 9, 13,7 
molliore atque, ut evenit fere, locis simili genere; 22, 22, 6 tum, 
qualia plerumque sunt barbarorum ingenia, cum fortuna muta- 
verat fidem; 34, 54, 4 praebuit sermones, sicut omnis novitas 
solet ; 28, 24, 6 licentia ex diutino, ut fit, otio conlecto. 
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REFERENCES TO THE READER. 


The references either direct or indirect to the reader are here 
added as a counterpart of what has been given, and though the 
value of these is not historical, yet they impart a rhetorical tinge 
to Livy’s work. The larger number are in the subjunctive, and 
while grammatically they are to be assigned to the indefinite 
‘one’, some of them were perhaps originally intended to be 
applied to the person to whom were addressed the stories of 
which they form a part. 

The present indicative is used in a question 9, 18, 11 quin 
tu... confers? with nearly the force of an imperative. The 
latter mood is found in the stereotyped form adice nunc 34, 50, 7, 
and, in the more personal section dealing with Alexander 
9, 19, 6 adde, quod Romanis ad manum domi supplementum 
esset, Alexandro ... exercitus consensuisset. The present par- 
ticiple Jegentibus is found 6, 12, 2; and 9, 17, 1, the same as 
legentium and festinantibus in Praef.4; 9,17, 4 ea et singula 
intuenti et universa. The subjunctive is freely used in the 
different prefaces, and is not uncommon throughout the narra- 
tive portions. 

Present.—The second person of the present subjunctive is 
used in the prefaces directly addressed to the reader. Other 
remarks intended for the reader are called out because of the 
uncertainty of statements found in the annals: 22, 61, 10 mirari 
magis adeo discrepare inter auctores, quam, quid veri sit, dis- 
cernere queas; 25, 17, 7 Si illis . . . credere velis; 42, 11, 1 
annales plurium, et quibus credidisse malis; 44, 13, 12 si Valerio 
Antiati credas, cf. 33, 10, 8 si qui credat. References are also 
made to other matters: 22, 54, 10 compares cladem ad Aegatis 
insulas; 30, 26, 9 sicut dubites ... sic nihil certius est; 32, 4, 4 
repente velut maris vasti, sic universa panditur planities, ut 
subiectos campos terminare oculis haud facile queas; 38, 53, 10 

quid ad primum consulatum secundus, etiam si censuram adicias; 
44, 41,7 Si... circumagere ... cogas confusa strue implicantur. 
An indirect appeal is made to the reader 10, 31, 15 quinam sit 
ille quem pigeat longinquitatis bellorum scribendo legendoque 
quae gerentes non fatigaverunt. Compare with this use of the 
present, the indirect statements in 2, 3, 3 regem hominem esse, 
a quo impetres, ubi ius, ubi iniuria opus sit; leges rem surdam 
... nihil laxamenti nec veniae, habere si modum excesseris; and 
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31, 48, 10 et pugnandum esse interdum, non quia velis, sed quia 
hostis cogat. 

Perfect.—4, 6, 12 altitudinem animi ubi nunc in uno inveneris, 
quae tum universi populi fuit. The account of the road to the 
Caudine Forks is put into a personal form 9g, 2, 8 sed ante 
venias ad eum, intrandae angustiae sunt, et aut eadem, qua te 
insinuaveris, retro via repetenda aut, si ire porro pergas, per 
alium saltum . . . evadendum; and also the description of Cato 
39, 40, 9 nec facile dixeris, utrum magis presserit eum nobilitas, 
an ille agitaverit nobilitatem. Compare the indirect statement 
of the words of Philip 28, 8, 4 nec pro difficile id bellum haben- 
dum, in quo si modo congressus cum hostibus sis, viceris. 

Imperfect.—The imperfect is the tense most freely used, and 
occurrences of a dozen different verbs are found, a number of 
them in conditional statements: aestimares 29, 26, 2 si magni- 
tudine classes a.; cederes 36, 32, 5 erat Quinctius sicut adversan- 
tibus asper, ita, si cederes, idem placabilis; cerneres 22, 7, 12 
inde varios vultus digredientium ab nuntiis c.; 42, 30, I principum 
diversa c. studia; conferres 37,59, 2 non magis comparandus, 
quam si imperatorem imperatori aut Antiochum ducem Hanni- 
bali c.; consuleres 39, 40,6 idem in pace, si ius c., peritissimus, 
si causa oranda esset, eloquentissimus; cvederes 2, 43, 9 maestique, 
c. victos ... redeunt in castra; 22, 46, 4 Afros Romanam magna 
ex parte c. aciem; 30, 32, 11 vultuque ita laeto, ut vicisse iam c., 
dicebat; 40, 50, 3 fere victos c.; diceres 2, 35, 5 quidquid erat 
patrum reos d.; 29, 28, 3 ut relinqui subito Africam d.; 39, 40, 5 
ut natum ad id unum d., quidcumque ageret (Cato); discerneres 
21, 4, 3 haud facile d., utrum imperatori an exercitui carior esset; 
intenderes 3, 11, 2 manu obtinendum erat, quod intenderes; 
nescires 3, 35, 3 n. utrum inter decemviros an inter candidatos 
numerares; mumerares 2, 1, 7 libertatis autem originem inde 
magis ...n.; sentires 41, 13, 8 taciti ut iratos esse sentires, 
secuti sunt currum; sperneres 2, 49, 4 quorum neminem ducem 
S.; videres 28, 30, 9 et fugientem navem v. vertice retro intortam 
victoribus inlatam; 30, 10, 17 scindi v. vincula; 44, 34,7 neminem 
totis mox castris quietum videres. Here may also be given a 
few indefinite interrogatives: 1, 3, 2 haud ambigam—quis enim 
rem tam veterem pro certo adfirmet? also 27, 1, 13; 28, 12, 6 
cui non videatur mirabile nullum motum in castris factum? 
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SUMMARY. 


Several of the above references are at times found within a 
single passage so that the number of including passages is con- 
siderably less than the number of references. While this is 
true, there is a large number of independent sections into which 
Livy has introduced remarks not demanded by a bare recital 
of facts. Some of these may be justly held as belonging to 
his sources, but those certainly due to Livy are numerous, and 
from them the following facts are established: 

1. Livy freely admits his skepticism in regard to early Roman 
history, and in so doing makes most of the references to himself. 

2. References to his sources are largely indefinite, and when 
earlier writers are mentioned it is for isolated facts, or for pur- 
poses of criticism. 

3. Livy sought to connect past and present through the use of 
nunc, tunc, etc., and to give an air of universality to specific 
statements by using wt fit, ut solet, etc. 

4. Through the use of the second person of the verb, the 
reader is made a quasi-associate to witness and to pass judg- 
ment on what is presented. 


5. The frank acknowledgment of the existence of difficulties, 
and of the inability to solve them is characteristic of Livy, and 
is one of the merits of his work. 


VANDERBILT University, NASHVILLE, TENN. R. B. STEELE. 
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III.—GREEK OSTRACA IN AMERICA. 


A beginning of publishing the Greek ostraca in America has 
already been made by Professor Sayce, who in 1901 published 
an ostracon brought from Elephantine by Professor W. W. 
Goodwin.’ With that document, therefore, a provisional survey 
of the Greek ostraca in this country naturally begins. In con- 
nection with Professor Goodwin’s ostracon from Elephantine, 
may be mentioned two in the writer’s possession, probably of a 
much later time than it, but coming from the same district. One 
was bought on the island of Elephantine, the other picked up 
among the ruins of Philae, in 1899. A much more extensive 
collection, however, is that of Professor H. W. Haynes, of Boston. 
Like the pieces already mentioned, these ostraca are from the 
vicinity of the First Cataract, where Professor Haynes secured 
them in 1878-9. The Haynes ostraca, Coptic, demotic and Greek, 
number forty-three in all, seventeen of them being Greek. These 
belong, with two exceptions, to the second century after Christ. 
The Free Museum of Science and Art, Philadelphia, has, 
among other ostraca, three written in Greek. Their museum 
designations with their dimensions are A. E. S. 2556+ 2550 (two 
pieces) cm. 8.514; A. E. S. 2552, cm. 12X15; and A. E. S. 
2575, cm. 14X16. The first of these is a receipt dated (érovs) 
8 ‘Adptavod rod Kupiov (A. D. 119-120); the other two are fragments 
of accounts in drachmae, probably of the same general period. 
The Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, has over two hundred 
ostraca of all sorts, about half of them Greek. These come, 
as far as I have observed, from the neighborhood of Thebes. 
There are about the same number of ostraca of all sorts in the 
Haskell Oriental Museum of the University of Chicago, and of 
these about one-half are Greek. The Field and Haskell ostraca 
were collected and brought to America by Mr. Ed. E. Ayer, 
of Chicago, and the Haskell pieces, like the Field, seem 
to come, prevailingly at least, from about Thebes. The New 
York Historical Society has, in the Abbott Egyptian collection, 
an interesting group of Greek ostraca, almost wholly Ptolemaic. 


1 Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., rgor, p. 216. 
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There are twenty-six ostraca in the Abbott collection, about one 
third of which are Greek.’ There are said to be Greek ostraca 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, but of these 
I am unable as yet to speak particularly. 

These eight collections, small and great, of Greek ostraca, are 
the only ones in America known to me, although they can hardly 
include half the Greek ostraca actually in this country, in public 
and private collections. The irreparable injury quickly done 
by our climate to these potsherds, when they are not specially 
treated to resist it, makes it imperative that their inscriptions be 
read and recorded as soon as possible after their arrival here; 
otherwise the flaking off of the surface may, within a few months’ 
time, injure or utterly destroy the writing. 

The following texts represent some of the best preserved of the 
Haskell and Field ostraca, and sixteen of the Haynes ostraca. 
It will be seen that the Haskell and Field texts, while ranging 
from 121 B. C. to A. D. 255, belong for the most part to the first 
Christian century, while the Haynes texts belong almost wholly 
to the second. As already remarked, the Field and Haskell 
pieces come from Thebes, the Haynes pieces from Syene. Nearly 
all are of types made familiar by the work of Professor Wilcken, 
and the frequent references in the following pages to his volumes 


HASKELL OSTRACA. 


I. I21 B.C. cm.7.5X8. 
"Erous pO 0 
ré(raxrat) emi ri Kpo(koditwy méder) jis 
Adurtx(os) évvo(piov) r(0)d ad(rod) (érovus) 
Tlarjs 
5 évaxocias 
avy 
Anurtx(os) tpa(reCirns) 
<ft 


os ad( ) rp( ) rp(aretirns) 
5 A similar L occurs in Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., II, no. 1620 (129 
B. C.) which shews other resemblances to this document. 


1 The texts of these and of other Greek documents in the same collection 
are reserved for another paper. 
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The beginning of the line is badly rubbed.—Perhaps 4A(Ans) 
tp(amé(ns) 
2. A.D. 38. 7.5X9. 


"AL ox]Aas reAdyns yep(dior) 
Ilaonpe Sayavros 
"Exo ara réd(ous) pn(vds) 
(Spaxpas) B 2 a Ke (€rovs) Kaicapos 
L. 

3. A.D. 46. cm. 


Tlopovns xai 
pEeTOX@ Xeproovurs 
(yaipew). *Améx(oper) i(mép) Badr(anxod)... 

tov (érous) TiBepiov KAavdiov Kaicapos SeBacrod 

Teppavtxov Avroxpdropos Mecopn 

L. Vevapovnos. 

L. péroxou 

L. faint traces appear after Bad(anxod), where 
the amount in drachmae probably stood. 


4. A.D. 48. cm.7X9. 


Tlopovns Kal 
pé(roxot) Xeproovves 
x(aipew). *Améyo(pev) rod ¢ (érovs) TiBepiov KAavdiov 
Kaicapos S¢Bacrov Teppamxod Avroxpdropos 
Mecopi 

L. Vevapovnos. 
L, 

5. A.D. 50. cm. 10.5 X1I.5. 


Ata(ye)ypa(gnxev) Xeumve(ds) Tevpadrtos 

i(mép) ao(ypadias) « (érovs) (3paypas) Sexamevte | (8paxpds) 

kai mpoad(taypaddpeva) "Erovs TeBepiov 

KAavdiov Kaicapos Tep(part)xod 

Abroxpdropos A € Baoao(s) Aex(yov) ™(paxrop) 

Cf. Haskell 7 and 8 and Field 5, 6, 7, and perhaps 3, in which, 
‘ notwithstanding differences of spelling, the same individual 

may be meant. 


6. A.D. 53? cm. 8.5XI0. 
Ono(avpe@) pn(rpordAeas) ’Ereih 3 
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TsB(epiov) KAavd(iov) Kupi[ov] ty (érovs) 

2 od ‘perhaps (mvpod); there is a possible trace of an amount 
after it. 


7. A.D. 55. cm. 8.5 X 10.5. 


Xeumv(ets) Mevdpews 
i(mép) Aao(ypadias) a (Eros) (Spaxpas) dexdmerre /(8paxpas) ce 
kai rovr@(v) ("Erovs) a Népwvos 
KAavdiov Kaicapos 
5 Teppavxod Avroxparopos 
xd 


8 A.D. 68. cm. 6X6. 


Tlerocipts xai 

pETOX@Y XepreveLvs 

Tledeidu(o)s [x]aip(ev). 

i(mép) Badavix( od) 
5 (érovs) rod Kupiov 

L. péroxor. 
5 From the official mentioned above, a date in the reign of 
Nero seems to be meant; cf. Gr. Ostr., II, no. 1404, 
A. D. 71-2. 


Q. A.D. 71-72. cm. 12.5X12.5. 


Aéyp(awev) ) Tlova( Apoevews 
Tereonuto(s) i(mép) Aao(ypadias) Nérov [«](ai AuBds) 8 (Zrovs) (Spax- 
pas) 8. (“Erous) 3 

Tov Kupiov B 

épo(tws) Ky ky (8paxpas) épo(ias) B (Spaxpas) 
5 épo(ias) Be (érovs) (8paypas) 8 ceon( petepas) 
tos) a a@ (Spaxpas) ta 
Cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., II, nos. 430-435. 


10. A.D. 89. cm. 
Laropvivos orpari@rns 

Tlerepevagis Yevapovnos 

x(aipev). mapa av dxvpou 

yopov € (€rous) Airoxpdropos 


; 


5 Aoptriavod rov Kupiov 


L. dréxo.—L. coi. 


“Appovos 
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eee pl. 


6 


II. A.D.89. 4X4. 


Juovmos i(mép) xo(partkod) [ 
xa]i mpo(cdiaypaddpeva) (rovs) Aopsrtavod 

Cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., II, no. 470. 


I2, A.D. 107. ¢m.9XI0. 


Mérpn(ua) Onoavp(o)d unrpor(drews) yern(paros) (érovs) 
Tpatavovd rov Kupiov Mecopy dvdp(aros) 
*Qpos Yevapovno(s) (mupod) dv0 / (mupod) B 


Cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., II, no. 802. 


13. A.D. 117-138. 4.5X4. 


"Eoxo(pev) dvaxeyo( ) [ 

‘A |8ptavov Kaicapo[s rov Kupiov 

] (Spaxpas) B 

Cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., I, p. 152. 


14. A.D.129. cm. 6X8. 


Mé(rpnpa) eis Ono(avpéy) } pntpo(mdhews) yevn(uaros) ty (€rovs) ‘Adps- 


avou 


Kaicapos Kupiov ’Emei € dvdp(aros) 


| piay réraprov 
/(vpod dpraBas) a Jd] 


15. A.D. 255. cm. 7X8.5. 


Atéypayrev Mexeip rod év(eoraros) 
B (érovs) ray Kupiov Ovadepravod 


cai Taddtnvod SeBacrav 


Tlacnpus Yeverpovbou 
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(8paxpas) 8 


Spaxpas téocapas 


mpooinrns: déxa Tparos 

4 Possiby Vevdeppovdov. 

5 For eoxricrov. 


FIELD OSTRACA. 


I. I20B.C. cm. 8X8. 


“Erous v .. réraxrat 
émi év Kpo(xoditwy rpa(mefav) fis... + 


- 
TeTpakogias nL 
5 a.[ 


3. The beginning of the:line is obliterated. 
4 terpa is doubtful. « may be the numeral, or the initial of 
mLevrnxovra. 


2. July, A.D. 44. cm. 11 X11.5. 

| A )téypa(spev) *Qpos Tarotos i(mép) aoyp(adias) 8 <(érovs)?> 
| Meprov (8paxpas) 8 ("Erovs) 8 TiBepiov KAavdiou 

Kaio Japos SeBacrov Teppavxod 


5 .+..]..ov...8 [the rest demotic. 
++]... [the rest demotic. 
"Emel xe (mép) rod airod 8 (Zrous) 


he. H(mép) Badar(txov) (Spaxpds) B.... 


"Emel i(mép) you (arixod?) 
10 (8paxpas) y. . 

2 Four drachmae is too little for poll tax, which at this time 
in the vicinity of Thebes amounted usually to about ten 
drachmae, yet the payment is not said to be émi Adyov; and 
there seems hardly room for the introduction of a new tax 
at the beginning of 1. 2. 

5,6 In each of these lines the latter half is demotic. 
10 Perhaps F ¢ after ¢ y. 


3. October, A. D. 44. ¢m.9.5X7.5. 


XepOoeve(ds) 
i(mép) xo(parixot) 8 (Zrovs) (Spaxpas) (rpidBorov) / (Spaxpas 
(rpt@Bodrov) 
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("Erous) € TiBepiov KAXavdiov Kaicapos 
SeBacrod Abr(oxparo)pos 
5 xy Tux(ds) K(€)pad(ov) 
A line of demotic follows, as in no. 7. 
2 Weshould have expected four obols instead of three, in the 
first item, and the usual ¢—<c. 
Cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr. II., no. 394. 


4. A.D. 48. ¢cm.13X9. 


Jpovy( ) Trapp( ) 
Empepye( pn(rpds) 
i(mép) daoy(padias) n (Zrovs) Mep(voveiwr) (Spaxpas) ("Erous) 
TiBepiov KAavdiouv Kaicapos 
5 eBacrov Teppartxov 
Airoxpdropos "Ereih KO 


5. A.D. 49. cm. 6.7X8.2. 


Zwiros ’Aupoviov Xepovers 
"Exw mapa cov 7 
els Abyov petaBorwr 
rpiav (Spaxpas) «8. ("Erovs) TeBepiov 
5 KaAavdiov Kaicapos SeBacrov Tepuari[xod 
Avroxpdropos Xotak ty dpoiws . . . 
. (Spaypas) rvdp().. 
Two pieces fitted together. 
3 réAos peraBdrov d\ce@v, a tax on the retailing of fish, is attested 
by two Theban ostraca, Gr. Ostr., II, nos. 647, 1449, both 
later than A. D. 150. But there is no trace of ddvedy in this ‘ 
receipt. imép is written in, above pnvar. 


6. A.D. 50. 7.5X9.5> 


]Z@idos ’Appoviov Xeuoveds Hevdp[ (cos) 
]xaipev’ "Exot mapa cod dyopa(vopias) 
|viov (érovs) « (Spaxpas) ("Erovs) « TiBepiov KAavdiou 
Ka |icapos |rod Teppavtxod 

Av]roxpdr[o |pos Mexelp 7. ‘Opoia(s) (Spaxpas) 3 

6 |poi(ws) A (Spaxpas) 8 spoi(ws) Sap[pod(A)] xe (8pax- 

pas) 8 
6p loiws (Spaxpas) dpoiw(s) A (Spaxpas) 8 
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é]uoio(s) "Emel xs (8paxpas) 8 

Cf. the preceding ostracon, the hand of which closely re- 
sembles the hand of this. 

dypavouia dviev. Cf. Gr. Ostr., II, no. 1419. 


7. A.D. 56. cm.9.5X8. 


Xepypeve(ds) Tlavdp( ews ) 

i(mép) Aao(ypadias) B (Eros) (Spaypas) dexdmevre 

/(8paxpas) te rovrw(v) 

("Erous) 8 Népavos KAavd- 

iov Kaicapos Tep(pavt) Kod 

Avroxparopos Ilatve 

Béo(cos) 

A line of demotic follows. 

Fifteen drachmae is an unusual amount for poll-tax; ten was 
the usual figure about Thebes, though it varied with the 
district. The number here is closest to that usual at 
Memnonia, which was sixteen drachmae, though not in- 
variably so. Cf. Gr. Ostr., I, p. 236. 


8. A.D. 120. ¢m. IOX 10.5. 
mpdx(rwp) Nexés 
N....00-(  ) pn(rpds) 
’Anéox(ov) i(mép) Aaoyp(adias) Badr(avixod) 
8 (rovs) pu(mapas) (Spaxpas) dadexa /pu(mapas) (Spaxpas) 
("Erovus) 8 ‘Adptavod Kaivapos 
rod Kupiov Mex(elp) xy 
oe(onpetopa) ) 


A.D. 132. cm. 7.5X 11.8. 
Me(rpnua) eis Ono(avpor) un(rporddews) yernu(aros) us (érous) ‘Adpi- 
avov Kaicapos 
rot Kupiov ’Emei dvéu(aros) Yevapovvios 
(rupod) Exrov (mupoi) 8 
(mupod) 8 


10. Second Century A.D. cm.6X5.4. 


M(érpnua) eis Ono(avpdv) yern(uaros) . (érous)....- 
Kaicapos [Kupiov 
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Sevxdvoro(s) .[ 
/ (mvpot) a  oe(onueiopa =[ 
The fragmentary condition of the ostracon leave date and 
place uncertain. 
Possibly 6epyov; after which the ostracon has 


II. A.D. 220. cm. 8.5X8. 


Ono(avpod) pn(rpomddrews) y(er)n(paros) y (@rovs) Mdpxov 
AipnAiov 

’Avrwvivov Kaicapos rov Kupiov 

1a i(mép) X(dpaxos) dvd(paros) Kvor( ) 
5(potws) 

@ad7(pios) ) (mvpod) rpirov (mupod) <> 

kat évd(paros) “Eppi(ov) xai 

6(poiws) ?) v Aov( (mvpoo) Ld aitd) (mvpov) 

(mvpod) 840 tpir<ov> / (mvpod) B U o(ec)n(pelopar) 

Elagabalus is meant. 

Cf. Gr. Ostr., I, p. 819, n. 2; and II, no. 993, where 6(poiws) 
appears in a like connection. 


4, 5, 7 Written gadz’. 


7 


8 


The sum given below, 2 4 4, would require if’ or some form 
of 1/12 here after } 4 to make the three items, when 
added together, equal it. 


The same endorsement appears in Gr. Ostr., II, no. 993, ° 


an ostracon of the same month and year. 


HAYNES OSTRACA. 
I. A.D.95. Cm. 5.5X5- 


Tero OL 
Aovy p[nr(pis).. - 
ypagias ) "Edeg(avrivns) «8 (ous) dpyu[piov 
8pax(pas)] évvea (dpaxpas) Opa... 
A]éovros ypappalréws. (“Erovs) te 
Aoptriavo Kaicapos’[ 
rod K jupiov O[ . 
6 ]poi(ws ) Ben [A (Gr) ? 
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8pajx(uas) [ / (dpaxpas) 

The date assigned is suggested by the parallel formulae, 
especially 8:4 Adovros ypapparéws, of no. 42 in Wilcken, Gr. 
Ostr.; a document connected, though not with entire 
positiveness, with A. D. 95. 

2, 4 Possibly the same person is meant as in no, 2, in which case 
the restorations O[erevpews 1. 2 and Tiva]r(is), 1. 4, might be 
made. 

4 The poll tax for this place and period has been shewn to have 
been 17 drachmae; cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., I, p. 238. It is 
likely however that a partial payment of nine drachmae 
is meant, and the words émi Adyov probably stood before 


Aao(ypadias ). 


2. A.D. 112. cm. 6.5 X 10.5. 
Atéypay(ev) Merevpe(ws) 
pnt(pds) i(mép) xtpovagi(ov) 
rod se (Zrovs) Tpatavod rod Kupiov dpax(pas) 
Bexddvo —— (8paxpas) «8. (“Erous) ve Tpatavov 


rov Kupiov 6 Aovxiov Aipydi[ou 
émur(npyrod) 
3 A.D. II5-I16. cm.7X7. 

Adup[iov mpdx(rop) 

Acéypay[ev ..- 

unr(pos) Tymdno[s i(mép) pepiop(ov) 

morapoponiki| dos (Spaxpas) . ("Erovs) Tpatavor 
5 ‘Apiorov rov Kupiov .[ 

Sapariwvos . . [ 

4 The singular (3payyujv) should perhaps be read; this tax was 
usually small. 

4,5 The use of the title “Aporos points to Trajan, and a year 
of his reign not earlier than A. D. 114. Didymion was 
mpdxrwp in Trajan’s nineteenth year, as well as in several 
years of Hadrian. Acad Sapamiwvos too, suggests the same 
year; cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., II, nos. 102-104, all of A. D. 


4. A.D. II5-116. cm. 9X6.5. 
"Io ]vAtos Mdgtuos Kai pérox(or) 
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(oper) mapa imép matktowvos 

?] imép byo(viov) (Spaypas) p pa (mevr@Bodov) axx( ) 

("Erovs) Tpatavov ’Apicrov Kaicapos 

rov | Kupiov 

While the ink is fresh and the ostracon almost complete, the 
hand is difficult and irregular. 

Mdptos Mdgtpos would fit better in the reign of Trajan (Cf. Gr. 
Ostr., II, no. 88) but the reading ’Io]vAcos seems certain. 
On mpaoidiov cf. Gr. Ostr., I, § 101; II, no. 621. dmat(rnrat) 

pep(tcpov) seems too much for the probable space missing 
before Perhaps cox( or rox(_) for 
Or Tawvos. 
Possibly cvpak( ). 


5 A.D. 116-117. cm. 10.5X8.5- 


mpdx(rap). Aréy(payev) <Taxvov- 

pus Bufyyews 

i(mép) épovio(v) morapop <vdax(idov) (érovs) 

‘Adptavor (Spaxpiv) a (rerp@Bodrov). ("Erovs) a ‘A<8ptavov 

Kaloapos rot Kuplov 

The latter half of each line has been obliterated. The last 
line is so cursively written as to be very doubtful. 

While the year is almost illegible, it is fixed by the mention 
of Ammonius as mpdxrwp and Hadrian as emperor. The 
last year of Ammonius as mpdxrop was the first of Hadrian’s 
reign; cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., II, no. 105. 

The same tax imép éyaviov morayopvAakidov is discharged in 
Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., II, no. 104, also from Syene, dated 
A. D. 115-116, the amount being one drachma three obols. 


6. A.D. IIQ-I120. ¢m.7.5XII. 

Zavpous mpdk(rap). Aréyp(ayev) 

Oews i(mép) peptop(od) mo- 

8 (érous) “Adptavod rov Kupiov 

pu(mapav) (8paxuyv) . 2>ap(amiwv) yp(appareds) éyp(ava) ....-. 

For this year, the river-police tax seems to have been one 
drachma five obols; cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., I, p. 285, on 
Berlin P. 8620; and probably that was the amount in this 
ostracon. 
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The illegible letters at the end of the line probably indicated 
the month and the day. 


7. March, A. D. 136. cm. 6X6.5. 


Vavpois mpdx(rwp). Aréypay(ev) 
Tlerop{unr(is) Merevpews 

i(mép) peptop (or) dumd(av) 
(Zrous) pu(mapas) (8paxpas) B (dBodods ("Erovs) x 
*Adptavov Kaicapos 

rou Kupiov xd 

On a&mdav cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., I, p. 179. No. 8 and 
Wilcken’s nos. 163, 164 are the only other ostraca known 
to me of the form imép pepiopov dimddv. All four are from 
Syene and from the same mpdxrwp, Psanmous, no. 163 being 
made out of the day before this one. 


8 April A. D. 136. cm. 8X7.5. 


Vavpois mpdx(rwp). Aréypay(ev) 

pyr (pés) Teoaris i(mép) 
(Sv) (Zrovs) pu(mapas) (Spaxpas) B. ("Erovs) x 

*‘A8piavov Kaicapos 

rov Kupiov 

Cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., II, no. 162, this man’s receipt for 
river-police tax of the same year. 


g. A.D. 138. cm. 8X8. 
Ovad¢ptos Mapiwy xai of ovv 
air(g) émernpyr(al) iepas 
Taxopydx(sos) BonO(ov). 
Atéypa(yev) Kadaceipis Herop- 
{undov 
i(mép) Aaoypa( dias) (érovs) 
Kaicapos rov Kupiov 
(Spaxpas) (68oddv) Spaxu(as) déxa 
("Erous) x8 ‘A8piavov Kaioapos 
rov Kupiov 
Cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., II, no. 168. 
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10, A. D.139. cm. 6X8. 


Tlerecodxos mpdx(rwp). Aréy(payer) 
Zpevrras 

pnt(pos) Troares i(mép) peptop(ov) 
B (érovs) ’Avtwveivov 
Kaicapos rod Kupiov pum(apovs) (dBoAovs dv0) (xadxots 
durr(Gv) (8paxpas) y crar(iwvos) (xaAxovs dv0) Mex(elp) 16. 
The usual charge for statio in ostraca of a few years earlier, 
A. D. 127-129, was six chalci; cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostr., II, 
nos. 145-147; but no trace of the sign for yadxovs réaooapas 
is discernible before (yadxois duo). 


Il, A.D. 145. 6.5 X 10.5. 


dpyuptk(js) "Edep(avrivns). 

"Epicexvovbews 

pivix(os) yeynparos 

6 (@rovs) ’Avrwvivov rov Kupiov (Spaxpas) 8 (rpidBodov) 
("Erovs) 6 K 

L. 

L. 


12, A.D. 147-148. cm. 6.5 X8. 


Teppavos xai Aopirrios 

mpdx(ropes) dpy(vptxijs) ’E(Ae) p(avrivns) i(mép) .. Atéypa(yev) 

i(mép) peptop(od) ta (2rovs) ’Avrwvivov 

Kaicapos rod Kupiov pu(mapas) Spax(pas) récapas 

— (8paxpas) 8 y Aopirtos bayvma- 

vos récap[a]s (Spaypas) 3 

éav- is written, and then disregarded. 


a7 in Tégoapas. 


13. A.D. 148. cm. 9.5X13.5. 


TlaBois Lpexunx(ews) red(avns) yep(dtaxov) (€rovs) ca 
Tan pepiris—yaipew. "Eo xov 
mapa cod réA(os) [[o]] Aivov y (érovs) «8 ’Avrwvivov 
Kaicapos rov Kupiov Saage 
&:(a) Sapapews 
yep(dtaxod) is somewhat doubtful. The éros sign ly looks 
very much like the sign dpovpa. 
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otvov seems to have been corrected to Xivov. 
Perhaps WevOarpis ’Apduews Should be read. 


14. A.D. 150. cm. 6X6.5. 


iepas 
mvd(ns) Son(vys) dia] BonO(ov). 
unt(pds). +... ) i(mép) Aao(ypadias) Spay(pas) déxa 
5 éBodr(dv)— (3paxpas) (dBoddv) rod ty (Zrovs) ’Avrwvivou 
Kaigap]os rod Kupiov apy (ovr) 
1 Although the earliest other notice of Stlaccius as jucder}s 
is dated Feb., A. D. 155, the form of this receipt and 
especially the mention of Ammonius as Bonds (cf. Wilcken, 
Gr. Ostr., II, no. 226) seem to justify the restoration of his 
name. 


15. Second Century A. D.? cm. 7.5X14.5. 


eis "EXeshavrivny 

T@ vig 

m(apa) Tavaros (8paxpas) x 

Bovxéd\w Should perhaps be read, or BouxdAw = Bovxddov. 


16. Second Century A. D.? cm. 10.X9.5. 
ro 


TM. WAC xaipew. 


Jednots pov 


]ntwpiti@y pov ém 
5 Jexe onpepov 
Jev pi duedjors 
Jaxas OUTL OUS 
kara Tihs apxii(s) 
This seems to be part of a letter of instructions (L. yi) dyedn- 
ons), but the fragment yields no connected sense and few 
intelligible words. 


Tue University oF Cuicaco. EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 


NotTE.—In printing these texts parentheses () indicate expansions of ab- 
breviations and symbols, square brackets [] restorations of parts broken 
or flaked off, double square brackets [[ ]] letters deleted or written over, and 
single angle brackets <> letters erased or obliterated. 
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IV.—THE APODOSIS OF THE UNREAL CONDITION 
IN ORATIO OBLIQUA IN LATIN’. 


In view of the uncertainty and error existing in almost all our 
Latin grammars concerning the form of the Apodosis of the Un- 
real Condition in Oratio Obliqua in Latin, I have undertaken to 
investigate and to ascertain definitely the usage of classical Latin 
in this construction ; my investigation is complete for the follow- 
ing authors: Cato, Varro, Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, Cornelius 
Nepos, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Tacitus, Pliny Minor and 
Suetonius. 

The rule is variously given in the different grammars, some of 
them unqualifiedly—and unqualifiedly wrong, as I shall endeavor 
to show—that for present time the form -rum esse should be used ; 
some qualify by noting that this construction is very rare, others 
even go so far as to say that it is doubtful, while some state quite 
correctly that in Indirect Discourse Present Unreal Conditions 
are not distinguished in the Apodosis from Past. 

The most striking fact, however, revealed by an examination of 
the treatment of this subject in the various grammars is the uni- 
formity with which the rule for the use of -rum esse in Present 
Condition is supported by the one example from Caesar Bell. 


1This paper had its origin in a letter written toward the close of 1898 by 
Prof. Peters of the University of Va. to Prof. Morgan of Harvard. In his 
letter Prof. Peters criticised the traditional rule for this form of Apodosis, 
stating that he believed the example in Caes. B. G. 5, 29 to be unique, and 
that the Romans ordinarily used the form -rum fuisse in both present and past 
of the Unreal Condition in O.O. Prof. Morgan kindly proposed the subject 
to me for investigation, the results of which have been to confirm Prof. Peters 
in every particular. My work was practically completed within a year from 
the above date, but stress of professional duties and unavoidable interruptions 
have prevented my printing earlier. 

In regard to the method of conducting the investigation, with the exception 
of Cicero and Caesar, the examples were collected by me from the authors 
themselves. For Cicero and Caesar I used the article of Joseph Priem, Phil. 
1883, Suppl. Vol. 5, p. 263. Priem had collected and classified all the con- 
ditional sentences in these two authors. For this valuable and labor-saving 
reference my thanks are due to Prof. Bennett of Cornell University. 
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Gall. 5, 29. This fact has led certain scholars to call the rule in 
question and to consider the solitary example in Caesar as in- 
sufficient for the foundation of a grammatical rule, and even, not 
without reason, to suspect the correctness of the passage from 
Caesar. 

So far as I have been able to discover, doubt in regard to the 
correctness of the form -rum esse in the Apodosis of the Unreal 
Condition referring to present time was first raised by Sp. Vassis in 
the Journal M\drov 1883, p. 414 ff., under the title ’Avacxeui) jpaprnpévov 
ypappattxod xavdvos. Little or no attention has been given to this 
article, doubtless owing to the very limited circulation of the 
journal. Again inthe Rev. de Phil., 1887, p. 42 ff., Vassis attacked 
the traditional rule as given in the recently published grammar 
of O. Riemann, and restated at some length the arguments which 
I take to be the same as those used by him several years before 
in the MAdrev. To this Riemann replied in the Rev. de Phil., 
1891, p. 34 ff., where he with some reluctance agrees in the main 
with the views set forth by Vassis and offers some very strong 
additional arguments against the possibility of the employment of 
the form scripturum esse in O. O. as an equivalent for the form 
scriberem in the Unreal of O. R. Cf. A. J. P. XII (1891) 112; 
XIII (1892) 379. 

These articles seem to have been practically ignored by the 
writers of our grammatical treatises, and no sufficient examination 
of the usage of Latin authors on the point, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, was made by either Vassis or Riemann. Ihave 
undertaken to settle by a thorough examination ; first, whether 
the example in Caes. B. G. 5, 29 was really the only source of 
authority for the rule that the form -rum esse is used for the 
Present Unreal in O. O.; and secondly, whether a sufficient num- 
ber of undoubted examples of -rum fuisse for the Present Unreal 
in O. O. could be found to warrant the rule that the Romans did 
not distinguish in O. O. between Present and Past Unreal Con- 
ditions, but used the form -rum fuisse indifferently for both forms 
of Unreal Apodosis in O. O. Before entering at length into the 
evidence, it may be well to state here that my investigation seems 
to establish both these propositions: namely, that the example 
from Caesar of -rum esse is unique and that there are abundant 
examples of -rum fuisse which we seem forced to take as repre- 
senting the imperfect subjunctive of O. R. 

Considering the quantity of Latin read for the purpose of this 
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paper, the total number of examples of the Unreal Condition in 
O. O. is not large, being all told only about 188, distributed as 
follows: Cicero 99; Caesar 4; Livy 62; Nepos 3; Sallust 1; 

Paterculus 1; Tacitus 8; Pliny 3; Suetonius 7. When we con- 

sider that out of these 188 examples gathered from thousands of 

pages of Latin, including nearly all the extant classical prose, 

only one case of -rum esse has been found, we must conclude 

that the construction itself is open to grave suspicion ; that sus- 

picion is still further confirmed by the fact that this passage admits 
of easy emendation to make it conform to the other 187 examples, 

and that the idea of present time is not in any way necessary to 
the sense of the passage. If in addition to these considerations 
strong a priori reasons can be adduced to show that the presence 
of the -rum esse construction in the language would have resulted 
in great practical inconvenience, not to mention other difficulties 
of a linguistic nature, all of which we shall discuss at length below, 
it will have to be admitted that the construction should have no 
place in our grammars. 

Since the fact that the form in -rum fuisse represents the Past 
Unreal in O. R. is not in dispute, and since the main purpose 
of this paper is to prove that the same form is used for the 
Present Unreal of O.0O., I shall at once adduce some of my 
strongest examples in support of this latter thesis. 

First, Cicero ad Fam. 4. 9. 2: Omnia enim delata ad unum 
Sunt, is utitur consilio ne suorum quidem, sed suo. Quod non 
multo secus fieret, si is rem publicam teneret, quem secuti sumus. 
An, qui in bello, cum omnium nostrum coniunctum esset peri- 
culum, suo et certorum hominum minime prudentium consilio 
uteretur, eum magis communem censemus in victoria futurum 
Suisse, quam incertis in rebus fuisset? et, qui nec te consule tuum 
sapientissimum consilium secutus esset nec fratre tuo consulatum 
ex auctoritate tua gerente vobis auctoribus uti voluerit, unc 
omnia tenentem nostras sententias desideraturum censes fuisse ? 
Both the cases of -rum fuisse in the above passage manifestly 
refer to present time, and the presence of munc in the latter 
example would seem to set the question beyond all reasonable 
doubt. Cicero refers here clearly to three different periods of 
time: first, when Marcellus was consul (secutus esset); next 
when Marcellus’ brother was consul with Marcellus as the power 
behind the throne (voluerit); then the present time with desider- 
aturum fuisse emphasized by nunc. The use of desideravisset 
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in O. R. here would be hardly conceivable. It was my wish 
when I began this investigation, to find an example of this form 
of Apodosis with zunc ; I have been more fortunate than I hoped 
for. There is another equally strong example in Livy 38, 47, 13: 
“‘Stipendium scitote pependisse socios vestros Gallis et nunc, 
liberatos per vos regio imperio, fuisse pensuros, si a me foret 
cessatum.” I consider this an absolutely certain passage in 
support of my thesis; pependissent in O. R. cannot be considered 
for a moment. It would be difficult to imagine two stronger 
examples than the above, and if they do not prove the possibility 
of this construction for the Present Unreal in O. O., we shall be 
forced to conclude that the Romans had no such construction 
in their language. I here quote also a very strong example from 
Aulus Gellius, though I have not made a complete examination 
of that author (20, 1, 53): “An putas, Favorine, si non illa etiam 
ex duodecim tabulis de testimoniis falsis poena abolevisset et si 
nunc quoque, ut antea, qui falsum testimonium dixisse convictus 
esset, e saxo tarpeio deiceretur, mentituros fuisse pro testimonio 
tam multos quam videmus.” Here we have zumc and the imper- 
fect subjunctive in the Protasis, and the guam videmus seems to 
fix beyond all reasonable doubt the time of the Apodosis as 
coincident with this. I shall now proceed to give many more 
examples equally as strong, but in most cases without nunc. 
The following example from Cicero de Fin. 1, 39 is perhaps 
one of the most interesting in the entire collection: ‘“ Sin autem 
summa voluptas est, ut Epicuro placet, nihil dolere, primum tibi 
recte, Chrysippe, concessum est, nihil desiderare manum, cum 
ita esset affecta, secundum non recte, si voluptas esset bonum, 
fuisse desideraturum. Idcirco enim non desideraret, quia, quod 
dolore caret, id in voluptate est.” Here the general sense of 
the passage shows that present time was in the mind of the 
speaker, and the Protasis sz-esset is present; but the most 
interesting point is that Cicero himself immediately explains 
his meaning in O. R. and represents fuisse desideraturum by 
desideraret, This example seems well-nigh decisive of the 
whole question, and it would be difficult to imagine a better one.’ 


1 The example quoted below from Pliny’s letters 4, 22, 6 is an exact parallel 
to this passage from Cicero, and would more appropriately find its place here: 
“ De huius (Messalini) nequitia sanguinariisque sententiis in commune omnes 
super cenam loquebantur, cum ipse imperator (Nerva) ‘ quid putamus Jassurum 
Suisse, si viveret?’ et Mauricus ‘nobiscum cenaret?’’’ “What do we suppose 
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In the following examples from Cicero, it would seem clear 
that this form of Apodosis must refer to present time. Sulla 22: 
“Si iam tibi hoc concedam, Q. Hortensium, tanta gravitate 
hominem, si, hos tales viros non suo stare iudicio, sed meo; si 
hoc tibi dem, quod credi non potest, nisi huic ego adessem, hos 
adfuturos non fuisse, uter tandem rex est, isne, cui innocentes 
homines non resistunt, an is, qui calamitosos non deserit?”’ 
Here with the trial actually taking place, Cicero, Hortensius, 
and the others referred to being present in the court room, the 
Protasis in the present form, we seem forced to the conclusion 
that the Apodosis adfuturos fuisse refers to the present time. 
Note that there is not a word in the entire passage which refers 
to past time. De Nat. Deorum 1, 78: ‘“ Quid censes? si ratio 
esset in beluis, non suo quasque generi plurimum ¢rvzbuturas 
fuisse?” This example seems a perfectly clear case, and the 
Apodosis of O. R. must be ¢ribuerent. De Nat. Deorum 1, 122: 
“Ne homines quidem censetis, nisi imbecilli essent, /u¢uros bene- 
ficos et benignos /uzsse.” The context shows clearly that the 
idea of present time is in the mind of the writer; he is treating 
a general truth, as is the case in several of the following 
examples. De Fin. 5, 31: “Hoc magis intellegendum est haec 
ipsa nimia in quibusdam /futura non fuisse, nisi quidam essent 
modica natura.” Ib. 5, 93: “‘Cum tantum igitur in virtute ponant 
ii, qui fatentur se virtutis causa, nisi ea voluptatem faceret, ne 
manum quidem versuros fuisse.”' De Div. 2,141: “Antu censes 
ullam anum tam deliram futuram fuisse, ut somniis crederet, 
nisi ista casu non nunquam forte temere concurrent?” Ad Quint. 
Frat. 1, 1, 34: “Simul etiam illud Asia cogitet nullam ab se 
neque belli externi neque domesticarum discordiarum calami- 
tatem afuturam fuisse, si hoc imperio non teneretur.” Ad Att. 
I, 1,4: “Simul et illud ostendi, si ipse unus cum illo uno con- 
tenderet, me ei satis facturum fuisse.” 

This completes our selection of examples from Cicero, and it 
would seem that if Cicero had known any such form of Unreal 


he would be doing if he were alive?” The answer comes from Macrinus— 
“he would be supping with us.” The time expressed by fassurum fuisse and 
cenaret must be identical, and must be present. These two examples prove 
conclusively that the Romans considered the form in -rum fuisse O. O. as an 
exact equivalent to the Imperfect Subjunctive O. R. referring to present time. 

1 The Gildersleeve-Lodge Grammar very properly converts this to vertere- 
mus O.R. [Comp. A. J. P. XXI 109.—B. L. G.] 
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Apodosis as -rum esse, he certainly had occasion to employ it in 
some of the above examples. 

We shall now return to citations from Livy; they will be found 
equally good in support ofthis thesis. It is hardly necessary to state 
that for an intelligent appreciation of these passages a thorough 
knowledge of the context is necessary; this, of course, limits 
of space prevent me from giving. Livy, 2, 28, 3 and 4: “ Pro- 
fecto, si essent in re publica magistratus, nullum futurum futsse 
Romae nisi publicum concilium ; nunc in mille curias contionesque, 
cum alia in Esquiliis, alia in Aventino fiant concilia, dispersam et 
dissipatam esse rem publicam, unum hercule virum—id enim plus 
esse quam consulem—qualis Appius Claudius fuerit, momento 
temporis discussurum illos coetus fuisse.” The idea of present 
time is so strongly emphasized throughout this passage that it 
seems exceedingly forced to make the apodoses futurum /uisse 
and discussurum fuisse refer to past time. Livy, 4,57, 4: ‘‘Tum 
quoque, si res sineret, libenter se daturum tempus iis fuisse ad 
receptum nimis pertinacis sententiae.” Ib. 8, 31, 3: “Et tunc 
invidia impedire virtutem alienam voluisse cupidiissimisque arma 
ablaturum fuisse militibus ne se absente moveri possent, et nunc 
id furere, id aegre pati quod sine L. Papiro non inermes, non 
manci milites fuerint, quod se Q. Fabius magistrum equitum 
duxerit ac non accensum dictatoris. quid illum facturum fuisse, 
si, quod belli casus ferunt Marsque communis, adversa pugna 
evenisset, qui sibi devictis hostibus, re publica bene gesta, ita ut 
non ab illo unico duce melius geri potuerit, supplicium magistro 
equitum minetur! neque illum magistro equitum infestiorem 
quam tribunis militum, quam centurionibus, quam militibus esse. 
Si posset, in omnes saeviturum fuisse; quia id nequeat, in unum 
saevire;” I would especially urge the careful perusal of this 
entire chapter. The Present Infinitives /uvere (time empha- 
sized by znnc), pati, saevire, the clause guid id neqgueat all show 
present time to have been in the mind of the speaker. It will be 
noticed further that the clause nunc id furere is used in contrast 
to a preceding ‘func volutsse, ablaturum fuisse and facturum 
Suisse, all referring to past time ; and if there had been any way 
of distinguishing the two forms of condition, we are warranted 
in believing that Livy would have done so here in saeviturum 
Suisse. Id. 10, 21,15: “Se, nisi confideret eum consensu Romani 
populi consulem declaratum iri, qui haud dubie tum primus 
omnium ductor habeatur, dictatorem /fuisse extemplo dicturum.” 
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Here again the form of the protasis and the context point to 
present time. Ib. 22, 25, 10: ‘“ Quas ob res, si antiquus animus 
plebei Romanae esset, audaciter se /aturum fuisse de abrogando 
Q. Fabi Imperio; nunc modicam rogationem promulgaturum de 
aequando magistri equitum et dictatoris iure.’”’ Id. 24, 33, 7: 
“Ad ea Epicides, siqua ad se mandata haberent, responsum eis 
ait se daturos fuisse; cum in eorum, ad quos venerint, manu res 
Syracusana esset, tum reverterentur.” Ib. 32, 36, 7: ‘‘ Quinctius 
verum id futurum fuisse dicere, si aestas et tempus rerum 
gerendarum esset; nunc hieme instante nihil amitti dato spatio 
ad legatos mittendos.” Id. 34, 4, 14: “‘hanc’, inquit, ‘ipsam 
exaequationem non fero’ illa locuples. ‘cur non insignis auro 
et purpura conspicior? cur paupertas aliarum sub hac legis specie 
latet, ut, quod habere non possunt, haditurae, si liceret, Suisse 
videantur?’” Here again we have an exceedingly strong example 
in support of my position; all the verbs are present, and the same 
idea of time which is contained in hadbiturae fuisse is expressed 
in guod habere non possunt, clearly present. Id. 34, 24, 5: 
“Romanus, -cunctis undique increpantibus Aetolos, responsurum 
se fuisse iis dixit, nisi ita infensos omnis in eos videret, ut sedandi 
potius quam irritandi essent.” This is a good example to show 
the power which the Protasis may have in fixing the time of the 
Apodosis, and also the absurd position of those who insist upon 
the English “would have” as an equivalent to the simple 
“would” in these apodoses; for how could it be predicated here 
“he said that he would have replied in some past time unless he 
saw something now”, or “I did not reply last week because I 
now see reasons for not doing so”? Other interpretations may 
be possible, but hardly probable. If the Protasis in this example 
is present (and it seems hardly possible to take it otherwise) 
the Apodosis must refer to the same time. Nepos Ages., 6, 1: 
“Idem, cum Epaminondas Spartam oppugnaret essetque sine 
muris oppidum, talem se imperatorem praebuit ut eo tempore 
omnibus apparuerit, nisi ille fuisset, Spartam futuram non fuisse.’’ 
It may seem like hair-splitting, but it is nevertheless true that it 
would be absurd here to say that “unless Agesilaus had been, 
Sparta would not have been,” the meaning clearly being that it 
would have fallen and would not be in existence now. Out of 
four examples found in Pliny Minor, one seems clearly to sup- 
port the view set forth in this paper (Ep. 4, 22, 6): “De huius 
(Messalini) nequitia sanguinariisque sententiis in commune omnes 
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super cenam loquebantur, cum ipse imperator (Nerva) ‘quid 
putamus passurum fuisse, si viveret’? et Mauricus ‘ nobiscum 
cenaret’”. Suetonius furnishes one example (Augustus 31): 
“Cumque in demortuae locum aliam capi opporteret, ambirentque 
multi ne filias in sortem darent, adiuravit, si cuiusquam neptium 
suarum competeret aetas, oblaturum se fuisse eam.” 

The above is the evidence—and it must surely seem ample to 
any unprejudiced mind—on which we rest our conclusion that 
the Romans could and did employ the form -rum fuisse in O. O. 
to represent both the Present and the Past Unreal of O. R. I 
propose now to adduce some a priori reasons to show (1) that 
the form -rum esse from the very nature of the case never could 
have been used to represent the Unreal; and (2) that if it had 
been, it would have led to endless confusion, which would have 
caused its abandonment in the early stages of the language. 

(1) Scripturum fuisse is nothing but the infinitive of scripturus 
fui or eram; they are all essentially unreal, just as the English 
“T was going to write” in general means that I did not write. 
There is no need of the subj. essem or fuissem to bring in the con- 
trary-to-fact idea, and hence even in Unreal Conditions in O. R. 
the past indicative is the rule with the future participle in this 
form of condition. Now on the other hand scripturum esse is 
nothing but the infinitive of scripturus sum, and if there is no un- 
real idea in the indicative form, it is difficult to see how it could 
ever get into the infinitive. Daturum esse might stand for dem 
or dabo as well as daturus sum of O. R., but any unreal idea such 
as is found in darem or dedissem is totally foreign to it. Riemann, 
Rev. de Phil., 1891, 34, puts it: “Comment expliquerait-on que 
scripturum esse efit pris le sens de l’irréal? Scripturum esse 
n’est autre chose que scripturus sum mis a l’infinitif, par consé- 
quent, ‘dico me scripturum esse’ signifie ‘je dis que je suis dans 
la situation de quelqu’un qui est destiné 4 écrire, qui est sur le 
point d’écrire, qui propose d’écrire’: comment passer de cette 
idée a celle-ci ‘j’ écrirais actuellement si—mais la vérité est que 
je n-écris pas?” 

(2) In addition to these difficulties of a logical nature, the em- 
ployment of -rum esse for the Present Unreal of O. O. would 
lead to great confusion with the future infinitive. After the 
principle verb in historical tense neither the form of the Pro- 
tasis nor of the Apodosis would be of any assistance in determin- 
ing whether the condition were Unreal, Real, or Ideal. The 
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Latin language is already sufficiently poverty-stricken in the 
matter of distinguishing the different forms of conditions in O. O.; 
let us not without reason and authority enhance this poverty. 
Take for example one of the passages cited above, Livy 34, 33, 7. 
Here with daturos esse instead of daturos fuisse it would be 
impossible to tell whether the O. R. should be si haberetis— 
daremus, or si habeatis—demus, or si habebitis—dabimus, or 
daturi sumus ; but with fuisse for esse, we may at once draw the 
line sharply between Unreal and Future conditions, and as a 
matter of practice all further differentiation will be found unim- 
portant, and can safely be left to the context of the passage. In 
fact too much stress seems to have been laid by grammarians on 
the necessity of two different forms for the Unreal Apodosis in 
O. O.; in avoiding, or rather assuming, one difficulty, their eyes 
have been closed to other difficulties of a more serious nature, 
both logical and practical. The form of the Protasis and the 
general sense of the passage will generally make it sufficiently 
clear whether present or past time is intended ; where these leave 
it uncertain, it will be found to be a matter of indifference. If 
the time is indifferent to us, it must have been equally soto a 
Roman, as it springs from the inherent nature of the circumstances, 
and no more difficulty is felt than in the inability to distinguish 
in O. O. the different forms of Future conditions. 

In face of the above array of facts and reasons, how did it ever 
happen that this -rum esse heresy got such a firm foothold in the 
grammatical lore of our time? The answer is interesting, and 
serves well “to point a moral and adorn atale”. The unique 
and solitary example on which the rule rests happens to occur in 
Caesar, an author read by every Latin student; and since the 
construction of the Unreal in O. O. is comparatively rare in any 
event, and this one example of -rum esse happened to be 
immediately preceded by a case of -rum fuisse referring to past 
time, and itself easily admits of reference to present time, the 
whole passage, occurring as it did in one of the best Latin writers, 
seemed to have been designed just to establish the rule. It was 
undoubtedly a trap into which the most wary might fall, and it 
can occasion no surprise that eminent scholars seeing the rule 
supported by such authority should have allowed it to pass un- 
challenged, without thinking of other usage on the point. A 
closer examination, however, at once dispels the illusion which 
has clung around this example. In the first place, it must be 
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admitted by all that one example is not a sufficient foundation 
for a grammatical rule; if this were the only instance in Latin 
literature of a Present Unreal Apodosis in O. O., serious doubt 
would be cast upon this one instance, and scholars should be slow 
to accept the existence of any such construction in the language. 
All, however, who have read the evidence set forth above must 
admit that I have given numerous examples ranging from Cicero 
to Gellius where the construction must have been used, if any 
such existed. I have also given what seems to me strong reasons 
against the possibility of such an Unreal form as -rum esse; even 
if such a form were established by several undisputed passages, 
it would give rise to almost insuperable linguistic difficulties. 
Can we believe that the usage of Cicero, so well attested, differed 
on this point from that of Caesar? Must we believe that in the 
whole range of Latin literature there is only one place where the 
construction was needed or was possible? These are some of 
the incredible things which the defenders of this exemplum sol- 
ztartum would have us believe: 

Let us now turn to the passage itself, Bell. Gall. 5, 29: ‘‘ Brevem 
consulendi esse occasionem; Caesarem arbitrari profectum in 
Italiam ; neque aliter Carnutes interficiendi Tasgeti consilium 

, Suisse capturos, neque Eburones, si ille adesset, tanta contemptione 
nostra ad castra venturos esse. Non hostem auctorem, sed rem 
spectare ”. It will be seen at once that it is by no means 
necessary to the sense here to construe venturos esse as a present 
Apodosis; the sense is equally good, or even better, and more in 
accord with the facts, to take it asa past: ‘“ For otherwise the 
Carnutes would not have formed the design of slaying Tasgetius, 
nor would the Eburones, if he were present, with such contempt 
for us, have stormed ourcamp”. This is a perfectly natural 
translation and puts no strain whatever on the Latin; the only 
change needed is to place the full stop after venturos and to 
amend the esse to sese, to be taken as the subject of the following 
spectave. As the text now stands, it is necessary to supply se as 
the subject of this infinitive, as most of the editions tell us. If 
this emendation were made, the venturos would be constructed 
with the preceding fuzsse. This is the emendation proposed by 
Sp. Vassis ; the change is slight, sese being easily corrupted into 
essé, it fulfills every demand of sense and grammar, and after re- 
peated and careful consideration of all the evidence bearing on 

the subject, I am of the opinion that it ought to be universally 
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accepted as one of the few absolutely certain emendations of 
classical texts. There is already some progress in this direction: 
Giltbauer, in his edition of Caesar, deletes the esse, Meusel ac- 
cepts the emendation of Vassis, Menge and Preuss bracket esse. 
There can be no question that past time suits the sense of the 
passage fully as well as present, or even better, as it seems to me, 
since the transition from a preceding past Apodosis to present 
appears a little too rhetorical. Caesar had placed the legion in 
winter quarters among the Eburones, as we are told in chapter 
24; the Eburones had risen in revolt, and at the time of the de- 
bate, had already made their attack on the legion. The trans- 
lation “ they would not have come ”, or “would not have 
attacked ”’, satisfies every demand that could have been made 
upon the sentence. Ad castra venturos would then be exactly 
equivalent to castra oppugnaturos fuisse, 6, 41 (fin). 

In regard to the fuisse being understood and supplied from the 
precedifig verb, the following passages will make this easy. The 
first examples from Livy will be found to be almost exactly 
parallel. Livy, 35, 32, 8: ‘“‘Menippus post eum intromissus 
optimum fuisse omnibus, qui Graeciam Asiamque incolerent, 
ait, integris rebus Philippi potuisse intervenire Antiochum; sua 
quemque habiturum fuisse, neque omnia sub nutum dicionemque 
Romanum erventura.” Id. 3, 9, 8: “ Mortuis duobus con- 
sulibus, jacente aegra civitate in conluvione omnium rerum ad 
tollendum rei publicae consulare imperium /aturum leges fuisse, 
ducem Volscis Aequisque ad oppugnandam urbem /uturum.” 
Id. 41, 3 (fin): “Sed docebat etiam, si victores Histri, quibus 
armis cepissent castra, iisdem capta retinere in animo haberent, 
primum exutum castris hostem ad mare fersecuturos Suisse, 
deinde stationes certe pro vallo hadzturos: vino somnoque veri 
simile esse mersos iacere.” This last ought to be an exceedingly 
interesting passage to those who insist upon taking the venturos 
in Caesar as a present Apodosis, for the hadzturos in this passage 
from Livy, without either esse or fuisse, seems better taken 
as a present Apodosis, and would form an exact parallel to the 
Caesarian passage, with the esse emended to Sese. See also 
Livy 37, 14,6: “Ita adempturum se maris usum hostibus /uzsse 
inutilemque classem facturum.” Id. 33, 28, 8: “ Multaque in 
eam partem probabiliter est argumentatus, quibus fidem apud 
quosdam fecit nunquam, si sibi conscius esset, oblaturum se 
multitudini mentionemve eius caedis nullo lacessente facturum 
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Suisse.” Id. 44, 39 (med): “Ego autem neque mansurum eum 
neque in aciem copias educturum futsse certum habeo, si cedere 
hinc statuisset.” To these add the following from Cicero: Quinct, 
41: “ Dubitabitur, utrum sit probabilius, Sex. Naevium statim, si 
quid deberetur, petiturum fuisse an ne appellaturum quidem 
biennio?” Ad Att. 14, 14, 2: ‘‘Sublato enim tyranno tyrannida 
manere video. Nam, quae ille facturus non fuit, ea fiunt, ut de 
Clodio, de quo mihi exploratum est illum non modo non /acturum, 
sed etiam ne Jassurum quidem fuisse.” These passages show 
conclusively that two participles were often used with the fuisse 
expressed with only one of them. It is well known that fuisse 
is often omitted entirely in the later writers; five out of the eight - 
examples furnished by Tacitus lack the fuisse. It is also wanting 
in Livy 23, 2,5: ‘“‘ Vocato senatu cum sibi defectionis ab Romanis 
consilium pPlaciturum nullo modo, nisi necessarium fuisset, prae- 
fatus esset.” Id. 23, 43, 12: “Si ambo consules cum suis 
exercitibus ad Nolam essent, tamen non magis pares Hannibali 
JSuturos, quam ad Cannas fuissent.” 

Two examples in Cicero with the participle alone yet remain 
to be considered. It seems easier and more natural to consider 
both these as Unreal and to supply fuisse, but the suggestion of 
such a possibility for Cicero would doubtless cause some of the 
learned to stare and gasp; yet no valid objection can be raised 
against this after .it has once been established by numerous 
examples that -rum fuisse is the only construction found in 
Cicero. Those who object to this must supply esse and construe 
as potential, for I maintain that in the light of the above evi- 
dence, to supply esse in the Unreal Apodosis is out of the 
question. The passages are de Fin. 1, 39: “Hoc ne statuam 
quidem dicturam pater aiebat, si loqui posset.” Quinct. 92: 
“Si causa cum causa contenderet, nos nostram perfacile cuivis 
probaturos statuebamus.” It seems very easy to take this last 
as a potential, though the real Apodosis is statuebamus. Taken 
as unreal they will form an exact parallel to Livy 23, 2 and 23, 43. 
There can really be no more objection to supplying fuisse with 
Cicero or Livy than with Tacitus; the only difference is that with 
Tacitus it is the rule and has long been acknowledged as such, 
while with Cicero and Livy it is very rare, and the attention of 
scholars has never been called to it. 

A few general remarks on some phases of the conditional 
sentence and I am done. The periphrasis futurum fuisse ut 
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for the passive, I find to be exceedingly rare, only two examples 
being found in all the authors mentioned above: Cic. Tusc. 3, 69, 
Caes. Bell. Civ. 3, 101, 2. Not a single case of this periphrasis 
with the active was found. The form /uisse for futurum fuisse 
seems to be fairly common, as Caes. B. G., 1, 14, 2, Nepos Tim. 
3, 4; Livy, 30, 10, 21. Potuisse is regularly used, the supine 
stem being wanting to this verb. Similarly the Perfect Infinitive 
of other verbs is occasionally used for the form in -rum fuisse, 
as Cic. de Senec. 82; conatos esse; Ad Att. 2, 24, 2 defuisse. 
These are the only two examples of such a construction in Cicero. 

The conclusions then to which we seem to be led by these in- 
vestigations are: (1) That the Romans did not distinguish in 
O. O. between Present and Past Unreal Conditions, the participle 
in -urus with fuisse being alone employed in this construction. 

(2) That no inconvenience arose from this usage, since the 
form of the Protasis and the general sense of the passage were 
able to designate the time with sufficient clearness. 

(3) That the unique example of -rum esse Caes. B. G. 5, 29, is 
a corrupt reading, and the emendation sese for esse should be 
accepted as the true reading. 

For convenience we here subjoin all the passages of this con- 
struction collected. 


CICERO. 

Quinct. 41 (bis) Milon. 78 Invent. 2, 78 

92 79 2, 131 
Verr. A. pr. 44 Marc. 17 «2, 139 (bis) 

* Asm Ligar. 23 de Orat, 1, 71 

Aa Se 24 I, 228 

<A. 2,4, Deiot 9 3, 180 
Cluent. 52, (bis) Phil. 1, 5 Orator 189 
Leg. Agr. 2, 93 " ie Part Or. 132 
Mur. 60 — Acad. 1, 1 
Sulla 22 “4s 
Red. Quir. 17 “4&3 De Fin. 1, 28 
Domo 12 “1, 39 (bis) 

84 2, 60 (bis) 
Milon. 47 “ 5, 39 — | 

“ 70 “ 8, 2 « 5,93 

*. Invent. 2, 74 Harus. Resp. 52 
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CICERO. 


Sest 47 Ep. Fam. 4, 4,4 
Cael. 2 (bis) . 4, 9, 2 (bis) 
5, 20, 1 (bis) 
Planc. 70 " 5,20, 2 
De Fato 6 « 20,28, 3 
De Off. 1, 78 as 35,93, 32 
* 2 Quint. Fr. 1, 1, 34 
3, 98 1, 1,4 
Cato Major 82 — + 
Lael. 24 3%, 1 
39 4I, 8 
Ep. Fam. 1, 9, 2 — 


13, 27, 1 


CAESAR. 
B. G. 6, 41, 3 


Livy. 


1,26, 9 21, 2, 2 
1,46, 7 22, 25, 10 
1,51, 4 22, 32, 7 
3 2 § 22, 60, 20 
a8, 3 23, 2, 5 
2,28, 4 23, 28, 6 
39, 8 23, 43, 12 
3) 5° 7 24, 5,12 
4,15, 2 4, 32, 2 
4,57, 4 24, 33, 7 
5,39, 6 26, 29, 6 
8,10, 8 26,44, 4 
8,31, 3 29, 37, 15 
8,31, 5 30, 10, 21 
8,31, 6 30,15, 5 
8, 33, 19 (bis) 30,15, 7 
9, 14, 146 30, 42, 15 
9,19, 12 31, 10, 9 
10, 15, 10 31, 38, 3 
10, 21, 15 32, 36, 6 
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Att. 14, 14, 2 (bis) 
Brut. 1, 15, 7 


Tusc. 1, 4 
“cc 69 

De Nat. 1, 78 
122 

De Div. 2, 22 
“ 2, 23 
2, 58 
“ 2, 84 
2, 141 


B. Civ. 3, 101, 2 


33, 28, 8 
34, 4,14 
34) 24, 5 
34, 26, 2 
35, 32, 8 
35,45, 6 
37, 10, 8 
37,14, 6 
37 25, 12 
37, 52, 7 
38, 47, 13 
38, 50, I 
39, 40 
41, 3 
42, 38 
42,55 
42, 57 
44, 39 
44, 44 
45, 13 
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Conon 1, 3 


Ann. I, 33 
“ 2, 31 
2,73 


“ 


Epist. 4,22, 6 
6,12 


Jul. Caes. 56 (bis) 
“cc 72 


Grorcetown, Ky. 


NEPOs. 
Conon 2, 3 


SALLUST. 
B, J. 82 


VELLEIUS. 
2, 


TACITUS. 


Ann. 4, 18 
“ 14, 29 
15, 24 


PLiny MINOR. 


Paneg. 7 


SUETONIUS. 


Aug. 31 
Tib. 62 (bis) 


Ages 6, 1 


Ann. 15, 35 
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V.—DAEVA IS DEVA; ASA IS ARSA, ETC. 


A Stupy 1n ALPHABETS. 


Notice that our supposed ¢ (as -y + @ and y + @) seldom occurs 
except after the ‘y’ in the zxferior of verbal terminations and 
indeed of those of the -ya verbs. See however where it is in- 
terior in the body of the word in our supposed yese, yeze,’ etc. 
after y. There again of course the syllable is ‘ya’ (or ‘ya’) and 
the words are y(y)ase, y(y)aze; cp. Indian ydje; read yase, 
yaze. Herethe terminal ‘e’ is correct. It is the sound expressed 
by the character. 

The ¢ sound is totally absent from the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, of the 
active personal verbal terminations of the -ya verbs in the Avesta 
language; and so we should have long since suspected. 

As an interesting clincher I will here interpose the analogous 
case of the now irrational, but once so useful ‘a’ of the supposed 
combination aé for Indian e, in such forms as daéva, daésa, dvaééa, 
dvaés(3)a, naéma, paésah, etc., etc. No close critic should look 
upon these forms with the aé= Indian ‘e’ without a suspicion 
of the clumsy presence of débris. 

It is precisely in line with the ‘y’ ; see this Journal for Nov., 1903. 
The ‘a’ is here débris left in its old place after its original had 
done its work; and our compositum (see the Zend original of ¢, 
é) a little lengthened to distinguish it from the same characters 
when meaning yé@ or ‘3’ (sh), etc. is correctly used for the ‘e’ 
sound, though it is preceded by an irrational ‘a’, 

But this ‘e’ sound arose from the Pahlavi sounds a + 7= an 


‘e’. And this a + z,as I strongly hold, was, among other values, 

1 It seems to be necessary to explain that it is only in writing for German 
periodicals that we use the many good devices which we have adopted for 
German readers. The transliteration z for our English z has no meaning for 
English readers. zin German spells the ‘¢s’ or ‘¢z’ of other languages ; hence 
the Germans very properly write z for the z sound; so for our ‘7’, they have 
no corresponding letter, so write 7 and sometimes the awkward dsch, etc. 
* Avesta’ was also once written ; but it spells in English ‘Afesta’. The trans- 
literation which I make use of in writing for the Z. D. M. G. is by no means 
‘standard’, least of all in Oxford. I am here in this article controverting it, 
even for Germany. 
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expressed by our original Pahlavi sign without its prolongation. 

It was the same cursive character which we have for y + 4; 
see above. No expert in Pahlavi needs to be reminded of the 
excessive multiplicity of significance which inheres in our Pahlavi 
characters. The elements of ‘¢’, a + 7, were once expressed by 
our compositum a little lengthened when it correctly expresses 
‘e’, and still further lengthened for ‘2’. 

And at the transition period this ‘a + z’ in Avesta characters 
was introduced fo guide the learning readers, as to the true 
meaning of this sign as here used for ‘é’,; that is to say for the 
purpose of guarding them against seeing a y + a, on the one 
side, in the character, or an 3 (sk) on the other (both of which 
sounds it would in other occurrences express with a very slight 
trimming off of later additions). 

But, as before (see again my remarks in the previous number), 
an objector should point to the loss of the ‘z’ in the inserted 
Avesta a + 2, leaving only our ‘a’ as in d(a)é-, as well as object to 
the clumsy presence of the ‘a’, whether without its ‘27’ (as a-), or 
with its former ‘2’ (as in €=a+2). I answer that the ‘2’ 
of this ‘a +7’ (also present in ¢, @) has simply perished, from its 
former place as gloss, just as the @ of the ‘y + @’ became absorbed 
in the following signs. I would therefore state that this ‘a’ before 
‘é’ in d(a)éva, etc. is merely débris, just as the redundant ‘y’ of a 
y(y)ami would be débris; (see this Journal of Nov., 1903) and it 
(this ‘a’) should be bracketed, or omitted, for it was no doubt 
originally treated in that way; that is to say, it was originally 
understood (see above) to be of the nature of gloss, just as 
our ‘y’ was so understood. The words are d(a)éva, d(a)ésa, 
dv(a)é3a (dv(a)éa), etc. etc.; or better simply deva, desa, etc.; 
cp. Indian devé,-dvé3a, etc. (All Pahlavi scholars now freely 
correct the clumsy redundancies of our texts, as in the case of 
hava- (old héman-); it is hardly havdém as an indicative for old 
homanam, yet there is the long ‘a’ apparently expressed. Before 
I leave these forms, let me further ask whether a false epenthesis 
has not had something to do with the irregularity which I have 
noticed; I surmise that it may have exercised some influence, 
though I refrain from suggestions here). 

To return to our ‘y’ sound for a moment I have repeatedly 
asserted since 1887' that the letter rendered ‘2’ in haiéim, with its 


1See S. B. E. XXXI, Zeitschrift D. M. G. ’95,’98, 1901, also Gi@as Comm. 
1892-94, Vol. III. a. Dictionary, Pref. XIII, fig., rg02. 
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throng of sister forms as acc. sing. masc.-neuters (N. B.) is the 
Pahlavi consonant ‘y’ with its inherent vowel ‘a’, and that the 
word is haiéyam, cp. Indian satyém, and that no z sound what- 
soever is present and except in so far as an 7 sound inheres in our 
‘y’. (And I have had more than one expression of acquiescence 
from scholars who read the Pahlavi as to this and the other 
points). That Pahlavi signs with a value exclusively Pahlavi 
survive in the Avesta Alphabet is simple fact—certified elsewhere 
beyond all question—see the Avesta compositum for 4v = Indian 
‘sv’;' it is made up of two entirely distinct purely Pahlavi signs 
joined together after the manner of Pahlavi writing. The one 
for ‘hk’ never at any time expresses ‘h’ elsewhere in Avesta, nor 
does the one for ‘v’ (w) ever express that sound elsewhere in 
Avesta. They are both purely original Pahlavi, and yet prom- 
inent in the fully elaborated Avesta Alphabet. 

In the vast majority of -ya nouns and adjectives, if not in all, 
the same old Avesta-pahlavi sign is present for ‘ya’, in the acc. 
sing. masc. and nom.-acc. neut. where they occur; and this side 
by side with the rational usage as to the other cases; that is to 
say, we have ‘ya’ (yd, yat, etc.) in other cases. And we have 
all along mistaken this -ya for an Avesta long ‘7’. What has 
a long ‘2’ to do in an ‘-zm’ for an acc. sing. masc. neut. (!) of a 
-y@ noun or adjective? I refrain from statistics here, though over 
a hundred cases are involved in these restorations; but I cannot 
help mentioning that this form of the Pahlavi ‘y’ (with the tags 
below doubtless later falsely added here to indicate an erroneous 
Avesta lengthening) occurs side by side with some of the rational 
terminal declensional forms of the ya- nouns and adjectives 
actually in the same words as well as in different words of the 
same declensional termination; see especially -y@¢ and in some 
scores of instances. Our Avesta blunder ‘2’ for ‘ya’ (see above 
as to haidim) is invariable, or nearly so, for we have till ’87 
invariably written ‘im’ for the proper ‘yam’ which the signs 
express. Also the terminal -yehya (though falsely and irra- 
tionally read as -yehe) appears in the genitive sing. masc. neut. 
of these ‘ya’ nouns or adj. It will ultimately be correctly repro- 
duced as -yahya or -yehya (see this Journal for Nov., 1903) = 
Indian -yasya; see Gaéic ‘-ahya@’. (Why this mistaken ‘-zm’ 


1 By writing 4” (4” ) with the ‘uv’ above, we falsify the fact that the ‘v’ (or 
‘w’) is on the same footing with the 4. See the vocabulary. The Avesta 
‘Av’ is not at all restricted, but is simply = Indian ‘sv’ in all (?) its occurrences. 
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occurred in these cases of accusative sing. masc. neut. was, I think, 
owing to its containing the final nasal,’ which was represented 
by some now lost sign of nasalization, i.e. by an anusvara. But 
the character means ‘y’ with its inherent ‘a’ beyond all manner 
of doubt, and -im is here not at all present in any nom. acc. 
neuter (!) sing. in any serious sense or form.) 

Before we leave this irrationally transliterated syllable or 
compositum, I would note the instance where the Pahlavi sign for 
terminal ‘y + a’ occurs unencumbered with the late Avesta stroke, 
the sign of lengthening. In the totally irrational verezinti the 
first ‘2’ is pure Pahlavi ‘7’= y + its inherent vowel ‘a’ = ‘ya’, 
and the word is -yan/z, so in the supposed 7r2z3(3)zn¢z the word is, 
of course, 7773(3)yanti ; so in géurvdin, the word is géurvayan, etc.; 
‘2’ is here everywhere Pahlavi ‘y’ = Avesta ‘y’ with its inherent 
vowel ‘a’, and so= ‘ya’ (see the purely Pahlavi-avesta hv already 
explained above). 

Where however the noun-adj., or pronoun, ends in -aya there 
our erroneous transliteration ‘¢’ for the compositum ‘y + a’ 
reappears. We have all misread it again as -aem. (or -aém). 

I refrain from statistics here again; but see the few cases of -aya 
nouns and adjectives. This irrational -aem (or ‘-aém’) as acc. sing. 
masc.-neut., and as nom.(?) -acc. sg. nt. occurs side by side with 
the rational -yé as nom. sg. masc. and with the -yd¢ of the abl. sing. 
Note especially the demonstrative pronoun ridiculously written 
‘aem’ (or ‘aém): the word is ayam (or ‘ayem’) and the ‘e’ (¢) 
sound is of course again totally absent in the syllable, see the 
Gaéic ayém (so) and the Indian ayém. ‘aem’ is an especially 
offensive so-called ‘monster’, which will soon vanish, as science 
makes its way through prejudice. 

Our sign occurs again mistaken for an ¢ as a clear final in its 
original sense of ‘y + a’-‘ya’, see nasya and urv(a)é(e)sya by all 
of us formerly reproduced as mase and urvaé(é)se. Justi keenly 
felt that it represented -ya as a 2nd sg. imperv.’ But it does not 


1See the Zeitschrift D. M. G. as above cited for 1895, 1898, also 1901. 

Where our supposed ‘im’ represents a pronoun in the nom, sing. fem. the 
long i is again a mistake; it is again original Avesta-pahlavi ‘y’ with its 
inherent vowel=-ya. The initial ‘7’ has very naturally become absorbed in 
the following ‘y’ (or indeed in the mistaken 7) and the word is iyam or ‘iyem’ 
Indian iydm ; as n. s. fem. 

2 As in many of these other items, he saw that what we all supposed to be 
¢, ¢ represented ‘ya’, but this is very different from the explanation that it #s 
actually ‘ya’. 
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| merely represent ‘ya’, it simply and actually zs our ‘ya’ with the 
_ stroke purposely prolonged and nothing else (as a 2nd sg. imperv. 
_ act.), being a survival of our original Avesta-pahlavi sign. 

One of the most interesting cases of grossly false transliteration 
is where we have hitherto mentioned such forms as padave as dat. 
dual and dézuve as inst. dual. Here our sign is of course beyond 
all doubt again the original expression of y + @, showing also one 
of the most marked of all linguistic phenomena, viz., the non- 
expression of the nasal; see the Achaemenical Inscriptions which 
so often omit the expression of the nasal. Recall the French 
nasal which is left half pronounced. 

The word barbarously reproduced as pddsave, dat. dual is of 
course pasdvya(m) ; and the ‘e’ sound is a monstrous intrusion. 
Nowhere in any sense does the ‘e’ sound exist in the originals 
here in this final syllable; see the Indian padad‘yam ; see even the 
Avesta form pdaddaeibya(m) which approaches the rational repro- 
duction, failing only in the familiar lost nasal and the intruding 
false ‘e’, see above, which ‘a’ as Pahl. possibly represents here 
a proper @, and was the reason why we miss the ‘a’ of the Indian? 
| See also the abnormity dézuve (sic); no such scandal exists in 
Zend Philology. The word is dézuvya(m) ; see Indian bahub'yam 
¢atrub'yam, d°enib'yam, etc. and see it correctly (?) written even in 
the Avesta ddzubya(m). Even this last seemingly erroneous or 
inadequate final short ‘a’ may be also a relic of original spelling; 
the sign for Avesta short a is the same as that for long @ in 
the more original Avesta-pahlavi. How could a native Iranian 
| utter a termination -¢ when he meant to express the equivalent 
of -ya@(m)?, and is admitted to have often actually so spoken -ya(m) 
as at times (approximately) correctly reported. An ‘e’ sound 
| has been again here reported by us in this termination which is 
utterly discordant to all analogies and was never present in any 
sense in any vernacular speech; that is to say, in any real language. 
| It will be well to recall just here perhaps the grossest of all our 
cases of miswriting which well drives home the entire argument. 
| It was our wonderful £ainé as a nominative singular feminine of 
| the ‘a’ (!) declension. The word is of course kainyd, cp. Indian 
| kanya (-ya); see the Zeitschrift D. M. G., July 1895, and 1901; 
| see S. B. E. XXXI, so long ago as 1887. We have again our 
original Avesta-pahlavi compositum and the sound is 
totally absent. (I came upon these discoveries through the 
Pahlavi translation of -ydnz in ufydni,; see Zeitschrift D. M. G. 
for Oct. ’98.) 
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ts arya. 


As a postscript, I would call attention to two further new 
suggestions ; first, that our sign for 3 is in some of its applications 
and perhaps originally ‘-73’; see its form; the first stroke was 
originally the sign for ‘7’. I should say it was thus originally, 
and not later, two characters, 7 + §, because it (the original of 5) 
does not exist at all in the original Pahlavi Alphabet, as so very 
many of the Avesta letters do, Pahlavi being the original of the 
Avesta Alphabet. See Avesta arjuxia, ar3$manah, ar3syaoéna, 
etc. I do not believe that there is any a$a or ad. Our form 
is ar$a (so, better than ar$a); cp. Indian rté, (ar$ became easily 
degenerated (?) to ar$); see ar3tk(a)e3(3)a, ar3data, arsvacah, etc. 
Where the ‘7’ is separately expressed 5 is better as a following 
form than §, for the § originally included this ‘7’ (see again the 
first stroke of this character (the 3) in the original). And so of 
the word a$, so well rendered by Justi as ‘very’. It is again 
really av3(a). The ‘rv’ is again already expressed in the fuller 
character §, which now so often correctly’? expresses for us only 
3(sh), or where the shorter form for § occurs and not §, in words 
which should contain an ‘7’, there the ‘7’ has again dropped out. 
And this §= 73 (vsh) has again its inherent vowel ‘a’, though it 
is here not written; the word is ar$a for ar}ad=rlénd. Recall 
where ‘The cows bellowed ‘r/éna’;—‘right lustily’, Rv. X, 
108 (934), 10. See also Rv. II, 24 (215), 8, where ‘the bow with 
staunch bow-string’ (‘r/éjyena’) is mentioned. 

See Rv. V, 66 (420), 1, where V4runa is referred to as 
rtapegase, ‘of splendid appearance’; see also rta-yiig(k) of Indra 
at Rv. VI, 39 (480), 2, ‘the well-yoked on’; also used of 
‘the horses’ at Rv. VI, 39 (480), 4, réayigbir(h), etc. Beyond 
all question 7/4 is the correspondent to this supposed ‘a}’ 
really =‘ ar3a’ =‘ arsa’ =‘rténa’.® 

This is the reason why amega corresponds to amfta, etc., etc., 
the word is really amersa (or ‘amarsga’). 


1In Gaéas Vol. III. a, Dict. Pref. XVII, 1902, we have the original 
characters cited in these connections; they are omitted here to save incon- 


venience and expense. 
2I say ‘correctly’, but it is now more closely noticed than before that 


¥ and } alternate irrationally in the MSS. It is because } is really ‘73’. 
3 As Pahl. ‘as’ occurs for a}, I think ‘as’ in asvereSrajastemé should be a}-v 
. or a5-v, for ar}a-v; see Gadas Vol. III. a, Preface p. XIII, fig. 
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One more item let me add. I think we have an explanation 
of our Avesta sign for ‘v’ (German ‘w’) in the fact that it arose 
from a combination of the Avesta-pahlavi characters for 5+; 
see the original shapes. And recall that Avesta ‘v’ (German 
‘w’) corresponds phonetically to Indian 4 + 4. (4°). Many other 
such items might be presented.’ 

L. H. MILLs. 


Oxrorp UNIvErsITY, ENGLAND. 


1In the citations above I write the old-fashioned ¢, etc. to avoid incon- 
venience owing to distance. 
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VI.—THE VOCATIVE IN AESCHYLUS AND 
SOPHOCLES. 


In Homer and Hesiod’ it was found impossible to form any 
rules for the use of the interjection with the vocative, except 
negative ones. In Early Epic the interjection was not used in 
passages of worship, dignity, or elevation. In familiar scenes its 
use was not obligatory, but only permissive. 

First in Aeschylus and Sophocles is it possible to state the 
conditions, which require the addition of the interjection. 

The rules are as follows: 

I. The interjection must be used when the participle is used 
in the vocative without the noun. 


Aesch. P. V. 613, & dpeAnua Ovnroicw aveis, 
Pers. 673, & 
Pers. 708, mavrav imepoxav ebruxei 
Cho. 806, & péya vaiwv ordusov, 
Eum. 754, 4 cdcaca rovs 
Sep. 951, modXois éravbicavres 
yevedy, 
Sep. 1001, id Satpovavres év ara. 


Ai. 379, 845, 1271. El. 134, 1162, 1273, 1326. O.R. 200, 
903, 1223, 1327. O. C. 107, 337, 761, 1701. Ant. 1263, 1287, 
Tr. 99, 102, 633, Ph. 1006, 1128, 1290, 1380, 1402, 1445. There 
are no exceptions to this rule.» The carrying power of the 
interjection with the participle was very great, and 4 could be 
held long in suspense, as in these three examples : 


El. 1162, dSewordras, pot, 
kedevOous, 
An. 1286, xaxayyeArd po 
axn, 
Trach, 633, & vavAoyxa xai merpaia 
Oeppa Aovrpa Kai mayous 
Oiras mapavacerdortes. 


1See A. J. P. XXIV 192ff. The Vocative in Homer and Hesiod. 
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II. The interjection must be used in addresses, or apostrophe 
to inanimate objects, or abstract qualities. 

As there are 208 examples of this rule, I shall illustrate by a 
single play from each poet. 


P. V. 45, & puonbeioa yetpwvaégia. 
88, & dios rayvmrepot mvoai, 
694, i poipa poipa, 
1091, & pnrpds éuns o¢Bas, & 
aidnp cidioowr. 


Ai. 14, 173, 356, 412, 417, 596, 845, 853, 856, 859, 982, 992, 
1004, 1197, 1393: 

In over two hundred addresses to the inanimate the interjection 
is not omitted in a single case. How strong the feeling for 
the interjection was with the inanimate is shown by these two 
examples: 

Antig. 891, & ripBos, vupdeiov, xaracxagys 
oixnots deipoupos. 
Phil. 936, & Ameves, mpoBrjres, & Evvovoia 
Onpav opeiwr, & xatappayes mérpat. 


Ant. 100 begins without the interjection, but renews the 
apostrophe with 4. Ag. 508 is an address to both the animate 
and the inanimate, so the interjection is not necessary. A series 
of inanimate objects may be included under a single interjection. 

Here the interjection gives the feeling of interested, sympathetic 
personality. The converse of this rule is true. In names of 
persons, where the personality is in the name itself, the inter- 
jection is not used, unless the proper name be modified. There 
are over sixty examples of unmodified proper names of persons, 
and not one has the interjection. 

Phil. 793, & Mevédae is in partitive apposition with the modified 
& orparnAdra, and is no exception, and O. R. 1394. & IdAvBe 
is joined to xai Képi6e xai ra marpia, where the address to the in- 
animate requires the interjection. In names of gods, particularly 
in prayers, even when the name is unmodified, the interjection 
is regularly used. In Soph. Zed, once, 4 Zeid, 20 times. Here it is 
an appeal to the sympathetic, human personality in the divine, 


“‘ My flesh, that I seek 
In the Godhead”. 


III. The interjection must be used with an adjective in the 
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vocative, when the adjective is used without a substantive, unless 
the substantive idea is given by the context. 

As there are 127 examples of this use, I shall illustrate by 
only two plays: 


P. V. 315, ddd’, radairap’, 
594, tddas, 
999, réApnoov, & pdarate. 


Ph. 339, 369, 759, 801, 930, 974, 984, 1016, 1031, 1096, 1170, 1196. 

Aesch. has one apparent exception to this rule, Cho. 1051, 
o¢... pidrar’, where the personal pronoun shows the substantive 
nature, and the interjection is not necessary. The rare exceptions 
in Soph. are easily explained from the context. As a corollary 
to this rule, while unmodified names of persons do not take the 
interjection, modified names may, where the appeal is to the 
attribute rather than to the person. In O.C. 740, & radainap’ 
Oidirovs, Creon appeals to the old man “by his long suffering ” 
to return, and live in peace. There are very few examples of 
the use of the interjection with names of persons, even when 
modified, as the personality lies in the name itself. 

IV. The interjection must be used in trimeter, when the arsis 
of the third foot is a monosyllabic vocative. 

P. V. 651 illustrates the rule, 6ére° ov 8’, 3 waits Other examples 
are: Sep. 255, Ag. 907, Cho. 18, 654, 896. No exceptions in 
Aesch. 

Ai. 1, 510, 593, 824, 831, 1180. El. 2, 251, 662, 671, 1112, 
1130, 1180, 1184, 1220, 1224, 1230, 1354. O.R. 103, 286, 304, 
834, 852, 1145, 1484. O. C. 322, 329, 553, 722, 846, 1014, 1104, 
1130, 1173, 1177, 1420, 1431, 1507. An. 563, 639, 648. Trach. 
61, 92, 738, 744, 1087, 1090, 1227, 1253. Ph. 242, 260, 478, 533, 
578, 620, 628, 869, 889, 896, 967. In the two exceptions to this 
rule, Ph. 50, ’AysAAéws mai, and 87, Aaepriov mai, the word of four 
syllables preceding makes the insertion of the interjection 
impossible. 

Except these cases mentioned above, the omission or use of 
the interjection is largely a matter of hiatus and rhythm, the 
position of the vocative in the verse, in general, determined the 
use; vocatives in the first three feet are likely to have the inter- 
jection, while Aeschylus has but four interjections in the last 
three feet in trimeter. 
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This table shows the growth of the use of the interjection since 
Homer and Hesiod: 


Homer and Hesiod; Vocatives with 6, 188; without 4, 1166. 
Aesch. Vocatives with , 110; with i, §5; no interjection, 170. 
Soph. “ “ 6, 532; “ id, 43; “ 365. 


Fragments are omitted in this study. 

There is no difference in usage between Soph. and Aesch. 
Soph. simply has more examples of the above usages. Aesch. 
does not have a single exception to any of them.’ 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. JOHN ApDams SCOTT. 


1 Aeschylus’ fondness for i seems not to have escaped the notice of 
Aristophanes, as it is found just twice in the Frogs, both times in the 
assumed words of Aesch. Frogs, 1141, 1142. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Historische Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache, .. . heraus- 
gegeben von GusTAv LANDGRAF. Dritter Band. Syntax 
des einfachen Satzes. Erstes Hett. LEinleitung in die 
Geschichte der Lateinischen Syntax (Golling); Literatur 
zur historischen Syntax der einzelnen Schriftsteller (Landgraf 


und Golling); Tempora und Modi; Genera Verbi (Blase). 
Leipzig, 1903. 

This long title is worth giving in full, because it informs us, 
briefly, in spite of its length, of the progress of an important 
undertaking. Vol. I of the new historical grammar, the pho- 
nology by Stolz, appeared in 1894-5. Since that time there have 
been changes among the collaborators, the general editorship 
has been placed in the hands of Landgraf, and the whole plan 
of the syntax has been apparently somewhat enlarged. Now, 
without waiting for the completion of Vol. II, on morphology, 
the first part of Vol. III is issued separately, with the assurance 
that the second and third parts are ready in manuscript. The 
disregard of strict succession, which carries with it an implication 
of considerable independence on the part of the several writers, 
is altogether to be desired and approved. 

The Einleitung in die Geschichte der Lateinischen Syntax by 
Professor Golling of Vienna consists of three parts:—I. The 
Roman grammarians, pp. 1-17; II. The syntax of the Middle 
Ages, pp. 17-37; III. Modern Syntax, pp. 37-87, of which nearly 
30 pp. are given to the 19th century—a just proportioning of 
space. There are six lists of titles upon the history of Latin 
syntax, making altogether the most complete published biblio- 
graphy of the subject. 

Within the space of 87 pp. it was plainly impossible to write 
a history of Latin syntax and Golling has confined himself to 
the narrower task of sketching the history of syntactical systems, 
that is, of following the successive steps by which syntax has 
been separated from grammar and has come to be an independent 
science, with its own body of principles and its special aims. The 
two important epochs in this development were the XII-XIII 
centuries and the end of the XVIII. Inthe first, the influence 
of the medizeval dialectic led to inquiry into the fundamental 
conceptions underlying language and to the beginning of syn- 
tactical system; this movement is illustrated by a rather full 
analysis of the Doctrinale of Alexander de Villedieu (pp. 28-33), 
perhaps the most interesting pages in the earlier portion of the 
sketch. It is from the same point of view—the rise of system— 
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that Golling is justified in saying (p. 58) that the period from 
1400 to 1800 was one of retrogression, in spite of the fact 
(mentioned on p. 59) that these were centuries of constant gain 
in the amount of observed and recorded fact. It was upon the 
basis of this enlarged knowledge that the second great step, at 
the beginning of the XIX century, was taken, under the stim- 
ulus of the philosophy of Kant and the special inspiration of 
Hermann. 

The necessary limitation of the sketch to Latin brings with it 
Hy some disadvantages, especially the omission of all work in Greek 
syntax, like the programs of Koppin. But if Golling has inter- 
preted his task strictly at this point, he has, on the other hand, 
taken into account other influences by which Latin syntax has 
been affected, comparative philology, linguistics, semantics and 
especially, as might be expected, lexicography and the work in 
late Latin. 

The treatment of the history from 1850 to 1902, which is par- 
ticularly difficult because of its variety of aim and because it 
deals with the work of living scholars, is eminently fair and com- 
prehensive. German names naturally and properly occur most 
| frequently, with Americans an easy second; the treatment of 
French syntacticists is brief, perhaps too brief; the only English 
scholar named is Roby. The bibliography of works dealing with 
| the syntax of single writers (pp. 88-96), by Landgraf, is partly 
| a repetition of the similar list in Schmalz, partly supplementary 
| to it. 
| The reading of this excellent sketch of a bit of philological 
| 


history nowhere else given so connectedly or so fully is both 
interesting and instructive. I would especially commend it to 
graduate students who are proposing to write their theses in the 
j field of Latin (or Greek) syntax. 
i The larger part of the volume is occupied by Blase’s pensum 
i of the Syntax proper, the treatment of the modes, tenses and 
genera of the verb in independent sentences, not wholly exclud- 

ing the apodoses of conditional sentences, a field which Blase has 
made peculiarly his own. 
The first impression which the work makes, may best be con- 
veyed by saying that in scope and magnitude it is like a revised 
Draeger, while in aim and general method it most nearly 
resembles Schmalz’s syntax in Miiller’s Handbuch. It is like 
Draeger in giving a great number of examples, more than can 
4 be found anywhere else, arranged chronologically in each section. 
So far as I have made a detailed comparison, Blase seems to 
| give more examples than Draeger, perhaps twice as many, and 
he has apparently taken pains to select different illustrations, so 
that the two collections do not duplicate each other. But here 
the resemblance ends, for the illustrations in Blase are accom- 
| panied by an amount and kind of discussion which was impossible 
thirty years ago and which suggests rather a comparison with 
Schmalz’s syntax. Thecorresponding sections in Schmalz cover 
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only a dozen pages, but they have certainly served a useful 
purpose as a record of progress and a guide-post to research. 
This aim Blase, doubtless in accordance with the general plan of 
the grammar, has evidently had constantly before him. There 
are bibliographies in abundance and many references in the text 
to current literature and discussion, while in various places the 
need of further study in one or another direction is suggested. 

But in pointing out its historical connections, I do not at all mean 
to imply that this book is merely a revision of Draeger or an 
expansion of Schmalz. It is not; it is, on the contrary, an 
original piece of work, with some rather surprising innovations 
in method and system. By way of illustration, I take at random 
the treatment of the imperative, §§57 ff. Prefixed to §57 is a 
bibliography supplementing Hiibner, to whom reference is made 
for earlier work. (It is of interest to note the indications which 
the bibliographies give of the direction of syntactical work 
during the last few years; e. g., Blase can add nothing on the 
perf. indic., p. 160, to the list given by Hiibner in 1880). After 
a brief section on prehistoric uses, §58 takes up the impv. in -/o, 
(1) after a fut. subordinate clause, with 19 examples from Plaut. 
and Ter. and statistics on Cato; (2) atter another impv., with a 
general statement of usage and 12 illustrations ranging from 
Plaut. to Val. Max.; (3) with reference to the future or in general 
rules, with 7 examples; (4) Cicero’s usage, with 11 examples of 
the future use and about 30 showing the loss of distinction 
between the future and the present meaning ; (S) the post-Cice- 
ronian usage, three pp. of examples down to Arnobius, Mart. 
Capell., Prudent. ; (6) the explanation of the loss of the distinction, 
with illustrations; (7) a few lines on the 3 pers. in -4o. Then 
follow sections on the impv. with me, mon, neue, nec, on the 
. weakening or strengthening of the impv. by dum, modo, etc., on 
the impv. in concessions and on the periphrases of the impv. 
mode. These 20 pp. are a fair specimen of the method of work ; 
it is fuller than Draeger (4 pp.), and more suggestive even than 
Schmalz. The section on the periphrases of the impv. is very 
good indeed; the section on the strengthening or weakening of 
the impv. is good, but is capable of much finer analysis; the 
treatment of the impv. in -¢o is excellent; and in all these points 
just mentioned, there is considerable originality of arrangement 
and method. 

Taking the book altogether, the peculiarity which will attract 
the most attention and comment is the arrangement of the 
material on the basis of temporal rather than of modal use. 
Thus there is a section on the present indicative, a second on 
the fut. indic. and the pres. subjv. treated together, a third on the 
imperf. indic., and so on, the fut. perf. indic. and the perf. subjv. 
being also treated under one heading. But there is no special 
heading under which all the uses of either mode are brought 
together and the reader who consults the book on the subjunc- 
tive mode or even on the concessive or the potential uses of 
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the subjunctive must gather his information for himself from 
a number of different places. There is, no doubt, a certain 
inconvenience in this arrangement, which will be at first the 
more keenly felt because we are all accustomed either to have 
temporal usage treated as subordinate to modal or else to a 
double treatment of the material, first under modal] and then 
under ye pg headings, as in Schmalz. But Blase’s bold 
adoption of a novel system paren itself. It is, on the whole, 
more nearly in harmony with Delbriick’s Comparative Syntax; 
it avoids the complexities and elaborations of functional group- 
ings without actually challenging their value; it makes it possible 
to follow the meaning of a form down into the minuter variations 
of meaning in the 2nd and 3d pers. (pp. 113-118, 140 ff.), wher- 


ever such variations are really significant. Especially it brings 


into prominence that close relation between tense and mode 
which our ordinary system tends to obscure. An arrangement 
which makes a natural place for §§8-11, on the modal uses of 
the fut. indic.—sections of great interest and value—and which 
avoids the necessity of deciding by main force whether fecerzs 


_ is a fut. perf. indic. or a perf. subjv. (§§30, 36), has merits which 


easily offset a slight inconvenience. But to one who, beginning 
as a trembling doubter, has hardened into a cheerful agnostic 
in regard to the meaning of modes, Blase’s system is welcome as 
a frank and practical recognition of the principle that syntactical 


usage must be treated from the standpoint of form, and I do not 


doubt that this arrangement, strange though it may at first seem, 
will in the end be generally accepted, even in school-grammars. 

As this grammar will go through several editions, ] add a few 
notes on minor points. ; 

I do not quite see why the concessive use of the pres. subjv., 
§19, follows the potential; it should come, I think, after §16, 
with the other sections on the subjv. of will. On p. 116, Men. 
187 is a badly chosen example; the.text is corrupt and the 
important word /eges is not in the MSS. nor in GS. or Leo. P. 
120, top, the statement is not clear to me; ofznor does, it is true, 
show the weakness of the potential force, but it also proves that 
there is a certain degree of potentiality. P. 126, Catull. 67, 2 is 
not a good example; the second part of the sentence is optative, 
not jussive. On 131 ff. I wish that more had been said about 
the use of particles with wishes of general content, but not with 
formulaic wishes like di te perduint, salvos sis On p. 135 the 
order and the words hierher gehdrt seem to imply that questions 
with guzd sz are optative. I donot think this isso meant. Does 
not the whole paragraph, with Anm. 2, just preceding, belong in 
§15? P. 141, among the constructions with uelim the subjv. 
should be named, as on p. 142. To the short bibliography on 
the imperf., p. 145, Wheeler’s article (A. J. P. XXIV 2 (94) 
pp. 163-191) may now be added. To take up a small point of 
my own, I understand Blase in Wolfflin’s Archiv, XI, 286, to 
recognize the subjv. after welim as optative, though he regards 
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uelim itself as potential. If this is correct, welim should be 
named in §16 and wellem on p. 154 f. with the other signs of a 
wish. On p. 97, 3d line from bottom, Bennet should have 
another t and on p. 139, last line, Hale’s title is interrogative and 
should have a question mark after the word Potential. P. 188, 
evit has apparently fallen out from Cic. pro Rosc. com. 3. P. 
234, in the bibliography, the reference to Hiibner should be 26, 
not 62. On P. 265, middle, it should, I think, read “ So steht 
possim,” not possis, with reference to the last word of Pseud. 
236 rather than to fac possis. On p. 102, next to the last line, 
omme should read ommne and the reference should be to Amm. 
16, 10, 6. The treatment of the present indic. would be im- 
proved by a section on the Annalistic Present, making use of 
the accurate distinction outlined in Lane, §§1590-1. 

This is not the place to attempt a discussion of controversial 
points or even of the larger questions of doctrine. The just 
expectation of Latin scholars in regard to the new grammar is that 
it shall be a fair summary of present knowledge, not representa- 
tive of some single school or an expression of the peculiar views 
of any one scholar. This expectation Blase’s work abundantly 
meets. It is candid, sane, impersonal, lucid. It is a most useful 
revision of Draeger and a most stimulating expansion of Schmalz 
and on its own merits it supersedes both. I hope that the 
volumes to follow may maintain an equally high standard. 


Vare E. P. Morris. 


1. Laterculi Vocum Latinarum, Voces Latinas et a fronte et a 
tergo ordinandas curavit OTTO GRADENWITZ, Antecessor 
Regimontanus. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1904. 8vo, 545 pp. 


2. De Sermone Amatorio apud Latinos Elegiarum Scriptores, 
thesim proponebat facultati litterarum in Universitate Pari- 
siensi, RENE PICHON, Scholae Normalis olim alumnus. Paris, 
Hachette, 1902. 8vo, 276 pp. 

3. Die Metamorphosen des P. Ovidius Naso, Erster Band, Buch 
I-VII, erklart von Moriz Haupt, nach den Bearbeitungen 
von O. Korn und H. J. MULLER in achter Auflage heraus- 
gegeben von R. EHWALD. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1903. 

1. The Laterculi Vocum Latinarum is one more excellent 
illustration of the influence exerted upon classical studies by 
this age of practical inventions and labor-saving devices. As 
suggested by the second half of the title, the book consists of 
two indices arranged on the principle of Grassmann’s Vedic 
Concordance. Each index contains all the words of the Latin 
language in strictly alphabetical order, the former, in the ordinary 
way, according to the first letter, the latter, a tergo, i. e., 
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according to the last letter, somewhat after the fashion of 
a rhyming dictionary. Indeed, this second ‘Contrar-Index’ 
would have been frequently consulted by those nameless 
rhymsters of the Carmina Burana. But the work is intended 
for the most modern of modern philologians, and, in fact, is 
much more useful to him than, perhaps, might appear at first 
sight, inasmuch as, by means of it, we get, for the first time, 
a complete view of the language from a side which, hitherto, 
has been more or less concealed. It is obvious, for example, 
that this arrangement of material forces the suffixes to assemble 
in groups containing, so to speak, all the names of those with 
whom they have associated at any time during the history of 
the language. For textual criticism, also, and, especially, for the 
treatment of certain small but troublesome lacunae, the abiding 
usefulness of these indices is assured by the fact that, through 
them, the area within which guessing is profitable or even 
possible may be reduced, at once, to a minimum. For this 
particular purpose, the companion volume, Laterculi Vocum 
Graecarum, already projected, will be especially valuable to 
students of the papyri, since these manuscripts, as a class, are 
disposed to suffer severely from the lacunae. Given a ragged 
edge of text on either or both sides, together with about the 
number of letters missing, and not a few such wounds can be 
speedily healed by the Gradenwitz process and so thoroughly 
as not to leave a scar. Some interesting cases of this sort are 
reported by Gradenwitz himself in his Einfiihrung in die 
Papyruskunde, p. IX, ff. 

2. It is no slight matter at this distance of time to recover a 
clear and adequate conception of what the Roman critics under- 
stood by an elegy. The line, for example, between elegy and 
elegiac epigram is certainly hazy enough now and then to 
furnish one food for thought. What shall we do, for example, 
with Catullus LXXVI? So, too, not to mention the question 
of the New Comedy which, as yet, is scarcely more than pro- 
pounded, the connections of Roman Elegy with the old Ionian 
type, even, with the Alexandrian type, are by no means settled. 
In fact, the Roman Elegy is one of our most striking illustrations 
of the great principle that in order to understand ancient 
literature we must investigate it thoroughly, not alone by authors 
and periods but also by departments. From this point of view 
especial interest attaches to René Pichon’s dissertation, De 
Sermone Amatorio apud Latinos Elegiarum Scriptores. The 
subject was important and the book is a solid contribution to our 
knowledge. Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius and the distichs of 
Ovid were examined exhaustively. For many reasons one 
wishes that the same had also been done for Maximianus and 
even for the various waifs and strays who now find a home with 
the Poetae Latini Minores. The importance of the epigram 
as furnishing the best background to bring out some salient 
points of his subject is clearly recognized by Pichon and, for 
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that reason, the shorter poems of Catullus and, above all, the 
Priapea were included in his investigation. 

The main result of the work is that, though light and graceful, 
sometimes, even frivolous—as, indeed, it was intended to be, 
rather than earnest or passionate in the lyric sense—the Elegy 
always uses the language of poetry and avoids actual vulgarity 
of expression. The distinction, of course, is, by no means, a 
recent discovery ; one may derive it, for example, from Priapea, 
III. Pichon, however, supports it by a complete survey of the 
material and also adds several other important observations. 
It is interesting, for example, to find that, so far as the Elegy is 
concerned, the ancient and conventional association of love and 
war is prominent only in Ovid. Perhaps we have here a trace 
of that rhetorical training which, as we know, exerted a strong 
influence uponhim. But one of the best reasons for the frequency 
of this comparison throughout the works of Ovid is the fact that 
the famous ‘ Militat omnis amans’, itself a piece of rhetorical pyro- 
technic on this very subject, was composed by the ‘imitator sui’ 
in his early youth, 

Another interesting point is Pichon’s conclusion that so far as 
the Elegy is concerned, the stylistic detective can do little towards 
establishing the parentage of foundlings. But, after all, the most 
important part of Pichon’s book is the complete index verborum 
amatoriorum which it contains. Every commentator on the 
erotic poetry of Rome will do well to have this valuable collection 
within reach. 

3. Moriz Haupt’s well-known edition of the Metamorphoses, 
which, thanks to Korn and H. J. Miiller, has already occupied 
the position of a standard work for more than a generation, gains 
much by its recent revision (vol. II, 1898, vol. I, 1903) at the 
hands of such a distinguished Ovidian scholar and critic as 
R. Ehwald. An increase of nearly a hundred pages in the first 
volume alone is, in itself, one outward and visible sign of the 
marked progress of investigation in this author during the 
eighteen years which have elapsed since H. J. Miiller’s previous 
revision of the volume in £885. The introduction, except for 
two or three slight revisions of statement, still remains as it was 
left by Haupt thirty years ago. The book was then in its fifth 
edition. The commentary is distinctly improved and enriched, 
both by revision and by the addition of new material furnished 
by recent studies, more especially by those which have been 
concerned with the sources and details of Ovid’s narrative. 
A survey of the appendix, which is responsible for two-thirds of 
the increased bulk of the volume, shows how much the text 
itself of the Metamorphoses has been improved by one whose 
wise conservatism and scientific study of the manuscript tradition 
had already done so much for Merkel’s text edition of the poet’s 
complete works. 

KirBy FLOWER SMITH. 
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REPORTS. 
PuHILoLocus, LXI (N. F. Bd. XV), 1902. 


I, pp. 1-25. A. v. Domaszewski: Silvanus auf lateinischen 
Inschriften. The inscriptions are grouped to illustrate Silvanus’ 
functions and attributes, as god of the woods, boundaries, and 
herds, and as protector of the familia Caesaris. The reception 
of the cult in the provinces took place with some local restrictions 
but shows how superficially the Roman culture influenced the 
national type of the provinces. The history of the cult of 
—— throws light on the origin, growth and decay of Roman 
ife. 


II, pp. 26-31. R. Wiinsch: Eine antike Rachegruppe. 
trations of a figurine with arms and feet tied, explained as a 
puppet used in incantations to bring similar punishment on 
enemies. 


III, pp. 32-41. A. Leinveber: Die Legion des Livius. An 
attempt by a military expert to explain the much discussed 
Livy VIII 8 without resorting to interpolation or torturing the 
text. 


IV, pp. 42-70. W. Sternkopf: Noch einmal die Correctio 
der lex Clodia de exilio Ciceronis. The purpose of the correctio 
was, by a prohibition, which threatened with the severest penalty 
any who sheltered Cicero, to make impossible his sojourn within 
a certain radius of Rome. 


V, pp. 71-76. C.Hentze: Der sociative Dativ mit airés in den 
homerischen Gedichten. Ten examples of the type adrois immoice 
are discussed. The original meaning of airés with this dative was 
to denote a usually passing association of an object with a person 
or another object as continuing unchanged. 


VI, pp. 77-132. P. Egenolff: Zu Lentz’ Herodian II. (s. 
Philol., LIX [N. F. XIII], 2 S. 238 ff.) 


VII, pp. 133-159. P. Koetschau: Zu Seneca’s Tragoedien. 
Critical notes. 


Miscellen.—1, p. 160. A. Miiller Ein Schauspieler Choregos. 
On a Delian inscr. of B. Cc. 270 (B. C. H. VII, p. 104 ff.—insc. V. 
vs. 32 ffg.; Hauvette-Besnault) the name of a comic actor, Chore- 
gos, is read in place of the appellative yopnyds. 
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VIII, pp. 161-192. W. Croénert: Die Adverbialen Compa- 
rativformen auf -o. E. g. meio. Conclusions p. 187 f.: The form 
in -w, instead of -o», -ov, etc., is older than the Hellenistic time, 
and everything points to the usage as having originated in the 
New Ionic. From here it seems to have passed into the Koine. 
Most of the traces in the popular speech are naturally to be found 
in Egyptian documents. The usage practically disappears after 
the time of Diocletian. In the written language the form is more 
common in the expounders of Aristotle, while some cases can be 
explained palaeographically. The form was avoided by those 
who disliked hiatus. 


IX, pp. 193-200. F.Skutsch: Zu Favorinus Eulogius und Chal- 
cidius. Holder’s new edition of Favorinus’ Commentary on the 
Somnium Scipionis would have been better, 1) if the rhythmical 
clausulae had been used as a tool in the text-criticism; 2) if 
Chalcidius’ Commentary on the Timaeus followed by Fav. had 
been used in the text criticism ; 3) if note had been taken of the 
errors which have arisen from an incorrect resolution of the 
numeral signs in the MSS. 


X, pp. 201-244. A. Mommsen: Neuere Schriften tiber die 
attische Zeitrechnung. Review of several books with a résumé 
of the chief results on pp. 242-4. 


XI, pp. 245-251. O. Hoffmann: Zur thessalischen Sotairos- 
Inschrift. The first line of the inscr. (in Athen. Mitt. 1896. tab. 
VII) is really a continuation of the last line—a phenomenon 
occurring on other inscriptions. 


XII, pp. 252-265. A. Deissmann: Die Rachgebete von 
Rheneia. These inscriptions of Jewish origin, from the end of 
the second to the beginning of the first cent. B. C., constitute an 
important original document for the existence and use of the 
Septuagint in ancient times. They are only a few years later 
than the celebrated testimony of the prologue of Sirach. 


XIII, pp. 266-270. Karl Praechter: Ein verkanntes Frag- 
ment des angeblichen Pythagoreers Okellos. Stob. flor. 9. 51 
H (9. 54 M) is ascribed to Okellos not ‘“‘ Ekpolos.” 


XIV, pp. 271-291. R. Helm: Vergils zehnte Ecloge. A 
reply to the views of Fr. Skutsch: “ Aus Vergils Friihzeit”’, 
(Leipzig, 1901.) s. 2 ff. According to Skutsch, there are numerous 
contradictions in the poem, which he says is full of disconnected 
thought, which can only find explanation on the supposition that 
Vergil took over motives and verses from the elegies of Cornelius 
or from his hitherto unknown Bucolics. One might be tempted 
following Sk. to try to discover the fragments of such poems. 
Acc. to Sk. the eclogue lacks ‘historical progression and a 
psychological development’ and is a sort of catalogue, a mere 
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enumeration of incidents. persons and things of a like kind— 
Helm shows that there is the progression and development denied 
by Sk. and finally avows his opinion that Ecl. X is the best of all! 


XV, pp. 292-310. A. Klotz: Ad Statii Achilleida symbolae 
criticae establishes by new examples the authority of Cod. Putea- 
nus (Paris. 8051) which he had discussed in more detail in the 
preface to his recent edition of the Achilleis. 


— .—2, pp. 311-2. E. Nestle: Zu Philo. de Somniis 
44. 


3, pp. 312-3. A. Miiller: Goethe und Epicharm. Compares 
in one of the poems grouped under ‘ Epigrammatisch’ ‘ Hand 
wird nur von Hand gewaschen’ etc.. with Epicharm. fr. 118 Ahr. 
xelp thy xeipa vifer’ dds re Kai AaBots Ti Ka. 


4, pp. 313-317. G. Ries: Zu Propertius V.1. 1. Reads quo 
in vs.9. 2. In vs. 31 reads with Cod. Neap. Soloni for coloni. 

5, Pp. 317-320. M. Manitius: Scholien zu Lucan aus einer 
Dresdener Handschrift (cod. Dresd. Dc 148 saec. XII). 


XVI, pp. 321-355. C. Hentze: Die Formen der Begriissung 
in den homerischen Gedichten. Deals chiefly with the gestures. 
1. List of verbs meaning ‘to welcome’ ‘to greet’ with an in- 
quiry as to whether the fundamental meaning is some movement 
of the body, which signifies a greeting, or whether this verb has 
acquired the meaning through certain modifiers. 2. Exami- 
nation of the actions used as forms of greeting: grasping the 
right hand, pressing the right hand with a powerful clutch, stroking 
with the hand, kiss and embrace. The first and last were the 
commonest. 


XVII, pp. 356-373. O. Schroeder: Pindarica, (cont’d from 
Vol. LVI (1897) 78 ffg.) IV Pindar und Hieron. Dates Hieron’s 
— in 474 B. C., and Pyth. II, III, lin 475? 474? 470 respec- 
tively 


XVIII, pp. 374-440. J. Fiirst: Untersuchungen zur Ephem- 
eris des Diktys von Kreta. Continuation VII. Die Personal- 
beschreibungen im Diktysberichte. Collects from the whole 
Greek and Roman literatures, examples of similar catalogue-like 
descriptions of personal appearances. Thinks they must have 
been influenced somewhat, but not exclusively by the terminology 
of medicine and art-criticism. 


XIX, pp. 441-446. A. Milchhdfer: Nachtragliche Betrach- 
tungen iiber die drei Athenaheiligthiimer auf der Akropolis 
von Athen. ‘Opisthodomos’ must refer to a separate building 
behind the old Athena temple, i. e. west of the Erechtheion. 


XX, pp. 447-454. K. Zacher: Herwerdens Aristophanes- 
collationen. They are inadequate and cannot be relied on. 
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XXI, pp. 455-472. M. Manitius: Zu romischen Schriftstellern 
im Mittelalter. Supplemental to his essays on ‘ Das Fortleben 
romischer Dichter und Prosaiker im Mittelalter’ based on the 
edd. in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, of epistolary and 
controversial literature of ecclesiastical and political contents. 
Notes on Terence, Caesar, Lucretius, Catullus, Horace, Justin, 
Persius, Elder Pliny, Lucan, Juvenal, ‘ Homerus Latinus ’, Soli- 
nus, Lactantius, Younger Pliny. 


Miscellen.—6, pp. 473-476. W. Osiander: Zur Chronologie 
des Hannibalzugs. Brief justification of his views crit. by Luter- 
bacher in Philol., 1901, 307 ffg. on the five months’ march from 
New Carthage to the Po valley. II. The fifteen days’ march 
through the Alps. 


7, pp. 476-478. A. Becker: Julius Firmicus Maternus und 
Pseudo-Quintilian. Parallels show that F. used Ps.-Q. We get 
a new testimony to the age of the Declamations: 337 A. D. is a 
new terminus ante quem for the time of the production of the 
greater Ps.-Quint. declamations. 


8, pp- 478-479. A. Frederking: Zu Tacitus Germania. Inc. 
II auctoritas suadendi=Vollmacht, Befugnis zum Raten, cf. Cic. 
in Verr. II, 49, 121. In 17 advocates superiorem for superioris. 
- 22 takes vatio in an objective sense=Art, Beschaffenheit, 

atur. 


9, Ppp. 479-480. P. D. Ch. Hennings: Zu Caesar de bello 
Gallico VIII, 43, 5 reads tantamque id attulit. 


XXII, pp. 481-502. C. Mutzbauer: Die Entwicklung des 
sogenannten Irrealis bei Homer. Summary on pp. 500-2. The 
language of Homer was nowhere able to give a forcible expres- 
in to the idea of “‘irreality”” and the later Greek had succeeded 
no Detter. 


XXIII, pp. 503-512. C. Fries: Symbola metrica. The simi- 
larities of the eleven syllable Sapphic and the Trishtubh of the 
Vedas and the so-called later classical literature of India, and 
the eleven syllable verse in the Gathas of the older Avesta might 
lead one to suppose that the popular rhythms, which the Lesbians 
took up and perfected were of Asiatic origin. Further light yet 
may be shed on classical metric by the results of special studies 
in the verse of Anam, China, and Japan, just as H. Zimmern 
recently showed that the Babylonians used a verse with four 
arses. 


XXIV, pp. 513-527. W. H. Roscher: Gehorte das E zu den 
delphischen Spriichen? Against C. Robert (Hermes XXXVI, 
18g1, p. 490) Roscher maintains that if his own evidence and 
conclusions are not impaired, we are driven to believe the E a 
genuine AeAduxdv ypdupa, which stands for a significant word, ¢. 
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XXV, pp. 528-539. E. Weber: Ueber den Homerus Latinus. 
The variations from the original show that Italicus changed his 
method during his work from translation to full excerpts. He 
seems also to have intentionally made additions to Homer. 


XXVI, pp. 540-576. P. Egenolff: Zu Lenz’ Herodian II (v. 
supra pp. 77 fig.) 

XXVII, pp. 577-592. R.Asmus: Julians Brief an Oreibasios. 
The first part of this letter (Br. 17 P. 495, 19 ff. Hertl.) contains 
a dream based on Herod. I. 108 from whom he borrows else- 
where. The contents of the second part become clearer if after 
olés re gs Pp. 496, 18, the text is made to refer to two different 
ee the eunuch, Eusebius, and Florentius, praefectus praetorio 
of Gaul. 


XXVIII, pp. 593-622. J. First: Untersuchungen zur Ephe- 
meris des Diktys von Kreta, (Continuation). Dares was in no 
case the source for the pen-portraits in Malalas, which came to 
the Byzantine chronographer rather from the same source as the 
other tales of Troy, and represent a passage from the Greek 
book of Diktys of Crete, which has been preserved relatively 
intact. Appendix I presents Greek documents in chronological 
order containing portraitures. II. Some special portrait-groups 
in the Byz. literature (Portraits of Christ, Mary and the emperors). 


XXIX, pp. 623-626. P. V. Winterfeld: Der Satzschluss bei 
Favorinus Rutacies. Continues Skutsch Philol. LXI, 193 fig. 
Corrigenda to edition given in revised form. Favorinus used 
the rhythmical clausula of the sort common after 400 A. D. 
although the vestiges of quantity appear. 


XXX, pp. 627-630. M. Manitius: Zu rémischen Schriftstel- 
lernim Mittelalter. (Cont’d.) Treats of the citations from Catonis 
Disticha, Optatianus Porfyrius, and Avianus. 


Miscellen.—10, pp. 631-633. S.Eitrem: Varia. 1. Pap. Oxyrh. 


-CCXIV. 2. Hymn. Hom. in Cererem wv. 13, 20, 38, 44, 64, 138, 


365. 


II, pp. 633-635. W. Schmid: Die Ilias des Apellikon. 
““Appellikon” owes his existence to an emendation of Nauck’s ;— 
read instead dq’ ‘EXxavos. The copy of the Iliad was in the 
Heliconian shrine of the muses. 


12, pp. 635-6. R. Peppmiiller: Zu ¥ 48. 


ie pp. 636. W. Weinberger: Philostrati minoris Imagines 
4 
P. 636. Supplem. to p. 365: 12. 


Cotrzce. GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 
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RHEINISCHES MusEuM FUR PHILOLoGIE, LVIII. 


Pp. 1-47, 161-208, 321-361. Dreiheit. H.Usener. This long 
article illustrates in detail the widespread tendency of early man 
to think of his gods in groups of three. Many of these groups 
came to be regarded as single gods: even the Christian dogma 
of the Trinity was developed under the influence of this general 
tendency. Many of the beings represented in ancient art as 
three-headed were originally conceived of as three-bodied. Many 
of the ancient groups of three gods had taken the places of still 
earlier pairs. Indeed, the number three asserts itself every- 
where. For example, the month, with its two natural opposites 
of the crescent and the waning moon, was divided by the Greeks 
and Romans into three parts; the year, with its two natural 
opposites of summer and winter, was divided by the earlier 
Greeks, as by the early Germans, into three seasons, winter, 
spring and summer. Certain expressions in which ‘three’ means 
‘many’ point back to a distant time when our ancestors had 
developed no conception of number beyond three. 


Pp. 48-55. Die Aratea des Germanicus. Paul v. Winterfeld. 
The Phaenomena was written during the lifetime of Augustus, 
and dedicated to Augustus. The Prognostica was first published 
after the Emperor’s death—see the account of the zodiac, 558 ff.— 
and combined with a new edition of the Phaenomena. The 
dedication of the first edition was retained in the second. 


Pp. 56-66. Bruchstiicke einer neuen Hippokratesvita. H. 
Sch6ne. Published from a Brussels MS of Theodorus Priscianus. 


Pp. 67-114. Aus Themisons Werk iiber die acuten und 
chronischen Krankheiten. R. Fuchs. A physician’s handbook 
for private use, larpocdguov, published, with critical apparatus, 
from a Paris MS. 


Pp. 115-25. De M. Varrone a Favonio Eulogio expresso. 
C. Fries. 


Pp. 126-37. Strabobruchstiicke bei Eustathius und Stephanus 
Byzantius. R. Kunze. 


Pp. 138-51. Novae observationes ad tragicorum Graecorum 
fragmenta. H.van Herwerden. Notes on Aeschylus, fragm. 210 
ed. Nauck’, 310, 338, 359; Sophocles, fr. 19, 41, 76, 101, 139, 
159, 165, 210, 324, 458, 518, 526, 600, 621, 777; Euripides, fr. 
21, 52, 78, 96, 153, 166, 216, 219, 294, 322, 362, 510, 522, 572, 573, 
579, 603, 610, 620, 668, 773, 866, 919, 953, 1029, 1044, 1058, 1063, 
1066, 1109; Adespota, fr. 91, 127, 138, 208, 288, 357. 


Miscellen.—P. 152. C. Knaack. Ein falsches Diodorfragment. 
The quotation in Eustathius, Hom. II. T. 400, p. 1190, 50 R, is 
not from Diodorus the historian, but from some other Diodorus 
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who wrote a pvéx7 icropia.—Pp. 153-4. Ed. Goebel. Ad Gellium. 
Notes on XVII, 2, ee 1, , 23; XIX, 8, §§12, 18.—P. 154. P. 
Wolters. Plangon. This is the name of a woman.—Pp. 154-6. 
P. Wolters. Finanznothe und Kunstwerke in Knidos und ander- 
warts. Discussion of the inscription published by Newton 
(Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidae, II, p. 
689).—Pp. 157-9. Fr. Adami. Wormser Verfluchungstafeln. 
Notes on six leaden tablets found at Kreuznach in 1885.—Pp. 
159-60. N.Wecklein. Ueber roios und roodros. Denies that rovoiros 
ever has an absolute meaning (such as Radermacher claimed for 
rocovros, Vol. LV 482 f.), except perhaps in Aesch. Pers. 239, xal 
orpards roovros épfas moAAa 87) Mydous xaxd. Toioy May have sucha 
meaning in Aesch. Sept. 567, roiov épyov xal mpoogudés, OF 
Supp. 405, ef mov re roiov rvxot. 


Pp. 209-17. Hermogenes-Handschriften. H. Rabe. In pre- 
ring a critical edition of Hermogenes one should not set too 
igh a value on Monac. 327. 


Pp. 218-30. Untersuchungen ziir roémischen Kaisergeschichte 
(continued from Vol. LVII 516). A. v. Domaszewski. III. Die 
Inschriften des Timesitheus. Notes on the office of Praetorian 
Prefect in the third century, as illustrated by the career of 
Timesitheus, the chief minister of Gordian III. 


Pp. 231-45. Die Erdmessung des Eratosthenes. H. Nissen. 
An estimate of Eratosthenes’ attempt to measure the dimensions 
of the earth. Like many other first attempts, it was not free 
from error, but it provided a sound basis for later calculations. 


Pp. 246-69. Der Timaiostext des Proklos. E. Diehl. Text- 
ual study of the commentary of Proklos, and its importance for 
the textual study of Plato. 


Pp. 270-93. Zur Positionsdehnung vor muta cum liquida bei 
den attischen Dichtern. A. v. Mess. An historical survey of 
the treatment of short vowels before a mute followed by a liquid 
—from the regular lengthening in Homer down to the » Rae 
‘correptio Attica’ of the tragedians. 


7 294-307. Zur griechischen Anthologie. K. Radinger. 
I. onidas von Alexandrien. The poems to which a date can 
be assigned refer to the time of Claudius and Nero. Stadtmiiller 
has wrongly ascribed to Leonidas of Alexandria a number of 
ms which have come down to us under the simple name of 
eonidas: VI 200, 262; VII 19, 173, 190, 656, 660; IX 337. 
These should be credited to Leonidas of Tarentum. II. Zum 
Marcianus 481, dem Autographon des Planudes. 


Pp. 308-14. De Palaéphati codice Harrisiano. W. Crénert. 
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Miscellen.—Pp. 315-6. L. Radermacher. cos. Proposes 
to read in Plutarch de Alexandri Magni fort. aut virt. 343 E, 
paopa Proyoedéow P. 316. L. Rader- 
macher. Taciti hist. I 40. The passage “non tumultus, non 
uies, quale magni metus et magnae irae silentium est,” is imitated 
rom Xenophon, Ages. II. 12, xpavyy pév ovdepia mapiy, ob pay odde 
avyn, ris olay dpyn te Kal paxn mapdcxor’ dv.—Pp. 
316-17. A. Zimmerman. Zur Etymologie von Mavors. Per- 
haps we may see in Mavors a reduplicated form of Mars. The 
reduplicated form Mamers may have been pronounced, first as 
Manmrs, thenas Mafors. For the change of mr to_ for see Solmsen, 
K. Z. 34, 18. Mafors may have become Mavors, as f and v are 
frequently interchanged in the Italic dialects.—Pp. 317-20. F. 
Buecheler. Artisten-Worter. In the inscription, Corpus, v. 
2787, the ‘lusor’ Magurius was an equilibrist, like the xovronaixrns 
described in one of the homilies of Johannes Chrysostomos (19 
p- 247 Duc.). With the words ‘dicavit euras VIII et pertic. 
uncinorum XII’ compare Martial, V 12, 1, ‘ nutantia fronte per- 
ticata gestat pondera’, What ‘ eurae’ were is uncertain. 


Pp. 363-70. Die Handschriften des Eugippius und der rhyth- 
mische Satzschluss. P. v. Winterfeld. A study of sundry pas- 
sages in which it was thought that the rhythmical close of the 
sentence might indicate the relative value of the two classes of 
MSS. The result of the study is purely negative. 


Pp. 371-81. Wie soll man die metrischen Klauseln studiren ? 
H. Bornecque. The modern study of metrical clauses in prose 
authors is to be an aid to the study of the inner structure of the 
Latin sentence, and, most important of all, is to provide the 
textual critic with a new ‘ Arbeitsinstrument’. Meanwhile, there 
seems to be much difference of opinion as to what constitutes a 
‘metrical clause’. One school (Wuest, Havet, etc.) find metrical 
prose when the metrical form of the penultimate word is deter- 
mined by the metrical form of the final word. According to 
another school (E. Norden, Skutsch, J. Wolff) there is a certain 
number of forms whose presence or absence determines the 

resence or absence of metrical clauses in a particular author. 

. Bornecque maintains that some of the clauses given in their 
list are not metrical ; and that their list omits some clauses which 
are metrical. His own general verdict seems to be, that the 
clauses of a writer in a particular work are metrical when before 
the closing words which present the same metrical form he em- 
ploys such words or word-groups as form particular feet, and, 
almost without exception, excludes all others. 


Pp. 382-90. Untersuchungen zur romischen Kaisergeschichte 
(continued from p. 230). IV. Die Piraterie im Mittelmeere unter 
Severus Alexander. A. v. Domaszewski. A study of certain 
inscriptions of the time of Alexander Severus which illustrate the 
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omens demoralization of the Roman fleet and the activity of 
the Mediterranean pirates. 


Pp. 391-426. Die Quellen und Muster des ersten Buchs der 
Georgica Vergils (bis Vers 350), und ihre Bearbeitung durch den 
Dichter. P. Jahn. An attempt to illustrate in detail Virgil’s 
indebtedness to his various sources and models (Hesiod, Varro, 
Lucretius, etc.). The writer insists on finding earlier ‘literary’ 
parallels for the substance and the form of most of the Roman 
poet’s precepts. He suggests that the language of line 48, bis 
= solem, bis frigora sensit, may be due to Theophrastus, C. P. 

II 4, 1, dos Kai Kai Kad’ éxatépay ri dpav. 
Virgil has taken yemao6y as expressing merely the opposite of “to 
be exposed to the sunshine”; in ‘frigora’, as opposed to ‘sol’, 
he may have been thinking of the night or of storms. In that 
case his meaning would be, that the clods must be exposed by 
the plough to the change of temperature, to variation under 
warmth and cold; they must lie free on the surface, and they 
must lie on the surface twice. In any case, he means merely to 

araphrase the precept of Varro, R. R. I 27, 2, neque eam minus 

inis arandum. Four ploughings must have extended almost 
over two years, and must have been very exceptional treatment 
of the soil. Moreover—and this is very important—Virgil’s 
predecessors do not mention such a practice. [The writer has 
overlooked the expression in Theocritus, XXV, 26, veoios rerpa- 
médotow, Which Heyne quoted on this passage long ago.] Again, 
in line 304, puppibus et laeti nautae imposuere coronas, it is 
suggested that the turn of the phrase is somehow determined 
by Aratus, 345, ofa xev avral vies xopdvny Sppov 

Here Virgil read, or mis-read, émoréywor xopdovny, which may have 
meant to him puppi coronam imponere. Whether he actually 
translated xopoyy by corona, or was deliberately playing upon 
the two words, is left undecided. 


Pp. 427-35. Eustathios. Aug. Heisenberg. The twelfth 
century Byzantine romance of Hysmine and Hysminias, by 
Eustathios Makrembolites, is probably an early work of the 
commentator Eustathios, who was made Bishop of Thessalonike 
in the year 1175. 


* 436-52. Grundgedanke und Disposition von Hor. Sat. I 
1.. F. Teichmiiller. The subject of this satire is not avarice, but 
the discontent of men with their lot and their envy of that of 
others. This gives rise to two evils: some men are avaricious 
(23-107) ; many miss the happiness of life (108-17). The persons 
mentioned in 28-29 are not accused of avarice; they are rather 
a good example to the miser. The ‘inde fit’ of 117 is not the 
answer to the ‘ Qui fit’ of the first line; it refers only to the second 
evil (107-17), which is not identical with the phenomenon de- 
scribed in the opening lines, but rather an indirect result thereof. 
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The opening question is not answered anywhere; it is merely a 
rhetorical question, and Horace might have begun, Nonne mirum 
est, Maecenas, quod nemo... vivit, laudat...? In line 108 we 
should read nemo ut sibi carus or quia nemo ut avarus (ut = sicut.) 


Pp. 453-58. Ueber Alkiphron. F. Buecheler. Notes on Ep. 
3; 115 [I 12], 3; 1V 15 [II 3]. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 459-61. F. Jacoby. Sosiphanes. We may 
recognize two tragic poets named Sosiphanes. The elder was a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great, and lived, perhaps at 
Athens, 357-313/2. The younger brought out his plays in 
Alexandria. He was born 306/5; he lived under Philadelphos, 
and was commonly reckoned as one of the Pleiad.—Pp. 461-2. 
F. Jacoby. Die Beisetzungen Alexanders des Grossen. The 
body of Alexander was buried in Memphis by Ptolemaios I ; it 
was afterwards removed to Alexandria by Ptolemaios II.—Pp. 
462-7. W. Heraeus. Sprachliches aus den Pseudoacronischen 
Horazscholien. Notes on the words hocannivus (vulgar for 
hornus, hornotinus; cp. Ital. uguanno, etc.), titilli, trimorfa, 
maulistria, viripotens, pergiras, etc.—Pp. 467-71. K. Lohmeyer. 
Eine Ueberlieferung der Briefe des jiingeren Plinius in Verona.— 
Pp. 471-5. V.Szelinski. ZudenSprichwortern der Romer. The 
first instalment of a collection of Latin proverbs supplementing 
Otto’s collection.—Pp. 476-80. E. Ritterling. Zur Geschichte 
der leg. II Traiana unter Traian. 


Pp. 481-99. Zu den Persern des Timotheos. S. Sudhaus. 
Textual notes. 


Pp. 500-10. Eine Rathsversammlung auf einem italischen 
Relief. W. Helbig. Interpretation ofa frieze of the sixth century 
B. C. found at Velletri in 1784. It probably represents an officer 
of the arquites reporting to the king and his counsellors on the 
movements of the enemy. 


Pp. 511-28. Zur altgriechischen Tracht. J. H. Holwerda. 
In the earliest period of Greek history, both men and women 
wore the same simple garment, the Homeric ¢apos. This was 
afterwards known as the Doric costume, to distinguish it from the 
finer Ionian dress. The men wore it as a ydaiva, the women as a 
mémdos. After the Athenian women had received.their Ionian 
costume (Herod. V. 88), some of the richer men began to wear 
the female ‘“overtunic”; but about the beginning of the fifth 
century they resumed the earlier garb, which the common people 
had retained all along. Even the women gradually gave up 
their new Ionian costume, and the é¢mevdurns of the fifth century 
was in time displaced by the old Doric inariov. 


Pp. 529-37. Zu der Rede des L. Marcius Philippus aus 
Sallusts Historien. J. Steup. Textual notes on §§3, 10, 16, 17. 
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Pp. 538-45. Untersuchungen zur romischen Kaisergeschichte 
(continued from p. 390). A.v. Domaszewski. V. Denkmialer 
aus der Zeit des Maximinus Thrax. 


Pp. 546-51. Euripides als litterarischer Kritiker. L. Rader- 
macher. The passage in the Electra, 538-44, is an interpolation. 


Pp. 552-97. Studien iiber Ciceros Schrift de oratore. W. 
Kroll. A long study of Cicero’s indebtedness to Antiochos of 
Askalon, with special reference to the éxcursus in De Orat. III, 
54-143. 

Pp. 598-623. Thessaliotis und Pelasgiotis. F.Solmsen. The 
Sotairos inscription (Athen. Mittheil. 21, 110, 248 ff.) is studied 
for the light it throws upon the language and history of northern 
Greece. : 


Miscellen.—Pp. 624-26. F. Buecheler. Eine Verbesserung 
Petrons. In Petron. XXXV, we may read “super sagittarium 
oclopectam.” This word occurs in a leaden tablet (Bulletin 
archéologique du comité des travaux hist., 1902, p. 418). It is 
to be connected with (= In Petronius it 
perhaps means a kind of fish.—Pp. 627-33. S. Krauss. Neue 
Aufschliisse iiber Timesitheus und die Perserkriege.—Pp. 633-35. 
E. Ritterling. Caparcotna=Leggfin in Galilaea.—Pp. 636-37. 
L. Radermacher. Die Zeit der Asinaria. The writer finds in 
line 124, me hunc scipionem contui, a play on the name of a 
Scipio who was in the theatre when the comedy was first pro- 
duced. Possibly this was P. Cornelius Scipio, curule aedile in 
212 B.C.—Pp. 638-40. H. Wegehaupt and A. Brinkmann. Zum 
Orakel von Tralles.—P. 640. Mittheilung des K. D. Archaolo- 
gischen Instituts. Obituary notice of Hans von Prott. 


WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 


HAverForp 


Beitrage zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Bd. V. Hefte 1-2, herausgegeben von FRIEDRICH 
DELITzscH und Paut Haupt. J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung, Leipzig, 1903." 

The first part of this volume of the Beitrage consists of a long 
treatise by Bruno Meissner of Assyriological fame, entitled 
“Modern Arabic Tales from Iraq” (pp. I.-LVIII. and 1-148). 
After mentioning and discussing his sources (pp. I.-VI.), the 
author gives a most interesting grammatical sketch of the Iraq 
idiom. I note a number of correspondences with the modern 


1 For the report on the last Heft of the Beitrage, Vol. IV, see A. J. P. 
XXIV 96-100. 
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southern Egyptian dialect of Arabic. Thus, the Qaf Nugtetén 
is pronounced with the value of hard g and the /im is sometimes 
pronounced dyim, both of which phenomena appear in the Arabic 
of Assoudn, Egypt. The penult is usually accented, as ektibau 
(p. XIV.) “they wrote”, which is, of course, a common Bedouin 
peculiarity. Ther p. pl. is ehma, instead of zahn (p. XV.). The 
3 P. prefix of the imperfect of the verb is 77 and not simple 7 as in 
parts of Syria and in Mosili. On the other hand, I observe that 
there are peculiarities which smack of the Bedouin Arabic of 
Syria. Thus X@f is palatalized into ¢, which never occurs in 
Egyptian Arabic. The negative is generally m4 and not mu3, as 
in vulgar Syrian and Egyptian and the final negative -5 is not 
seen in the verbs; cf. Egyptian mé@ yedrubdés “he will not 
strike him” (also Syrian). The use of fared as a sort of indefi- 
nite article is peculiarly striking, as in faved wéhid “a certain 
one”. Meissner gives fifty-five of the stories in transliteration 
and translation (pp. 1-101) and closes his book—for it is really a 
complete book—with a few Exkurse (pp. 102-111) and a very 
useful glossary of the Iraq dialect (pp. 112-148.). 


The second Heft is a treatise by R. Vollers on the Mutalammis 
poems (pp. 149-231), a work which the author began as long ago 
as 1896 in Cairo. After discussing his sources (pp. 149-231), he 
gives the Arabic text with textual notes of seventeen of the 
poems and follows it up with the text and translation of twenty- 
four fragments (pp. 204-211). The German translation of the 
longer poems is given pp. 212-223. Vollers supplements his 
work by a register of metres and rhymes. Most of the metres 
are Zawil. He gives also a list of personal, place and star-names, 
as well as the Assyrian and Hebrew words and Biblical passages 
which he has cited (pp. 224-227). The Heft closes with an 
appendix giving the life of one Hibatall4h Ibn A8-Sagari (pp. 
228-229) and Nachtrage, pp. 230-231. 

As an Assyriologist I must express my regret that the supply 
of Assyriological matter appears to have run dry in these num- 
bers of the Beitrage, but the loss will no doubt be made up in 
due time. Both the Arabic articles just mentioned are highly 
useful productions, the first for the account of a prominent modern 
dialect and the second from the point of view of pure litera- 
ture. One cannot help thinking, however, that they would have 
appeared to better advantage in some Beitrage zur allgemeinen 
semitischen Sprachwissenschaft. 


Corumsia University. J. DyNELEY PRINCE. 
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Quite apart from any theoretical questions, the practical hand- 
ling of the prepositions in any given language is a matter of 
exceeding complexity. Read the elaborate articles on preposi- 
tions in English that have appeared from time to time in the 
‘Englische Studien.’ Watch the run of prepositions in England, 
if you are an American; in America, if you are an Englishman. 
‘At’ and ‘in’, ‘in’ and ‘on’ are as troublesome as émi c. gen. and 
éric. dat. And yet the prepositions are inevitable, the mastery 
of them a gnomon of one’s familiarity with the language, and 
since the appearance of Mommsen’s memorable book, since the 
founding of Wolfflin’s Archiv, the literature of the prepositions 
in Greek and Latin has become enormously swollen, and it is 
almost impossible to keep pace with the tide of doctoral disser- 
tations that agitate the subject. In most of those that I have 
examined the work does not seem to have involved much brain- 
fag. The categories are taken from the ordinary manuals and 
all that is needed is care in counting—a homely virtue. But so 
is cleanliness a homely virtue, and the variations in statistics 
suffice to show that behind the most seductive array of decimals 
there may lurk a gross error. I have known an investigator, of 
whom I had reason to expect better things, to strike an average 
from the page number of the second volume, oblivious of the 
fact that there was a first. I have known another of greater note 
to get his columns interchanged. I have known—but if I go on, 
I may expose my own shortcomings in the simple matter of 
numeration and those who are curious in such matters can find 
my confessions elsewhere. But even if the figures are unassail- 
able, even if the averages are so high as to make any possible 
error a negligible quantity, one asks: What is the result? What 
can be the result of statistical work with prepositions? Oc- 
casionally the usage of an author as determined by the statistics 
may help in a question of textual criticism, nay, even in a question 
of genuineness, but when it comes to prepositional usage as an 
index of style, the problem taxes the resources of the grammarian, 
of the rhetorician. Whose senses are so keen as to notice a 
variation of even ten per cent. in the total use of prepositions? 
One goes through the whole mass of statistics—and little abides 
except what any attentive reader might have observed without 
the statistics. And yet I welcome the statistics, especially those 
that deal with entire ranges of literature such as Lutz’s work on 
the orators, such as the latest addition to the Schanz Beitrige, 
Die Pripositionen bei Herodot u. andern Historikern, von Dr. 
ROBERT HELBING (Wiirzburg, Stuber). 
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Genetically, it is true, the consecrated formula Epic, Lyric, 
Drama will not hold, nor its prose counterpart, History, Philoso- 

hy and Oratory; and Usener has recently protested against the 

egelian triad, which still dominates the history of literature, has 
protested against the doctrine that Epic, Lyric and Drama present 
the natural order of development and succession (Archiv fiir 
Religionswissenschaft VII 26). Compare also A. J. P. XXIV 
231. But genesis is one thing, crystallization another. For me 
the definition of literature is written art; and as the technique 
of the great spheres of art is calculable, it may well fall under 
the rubric of statistics. And so without attempting to do for 
HELBING what I did for Weber (A. J. P. IV 416-444, VI 53-73), 
for Sturm (A. J. P. IV 89-92) and lately for Fuchs (A. J. P. 
XXIV 388-407), I will allow myself to touch on some points that 
may or may not be of interest to the average Hellenist. 


In the General Part, HELBING gives a statement as to the re- 

uency of the prepositions in Herodotos, and the first page of 
this part is significant enough to any one that has a decent 
knowledge of Greek. We are in another world from that of the 
orators, another domain from that of standard Greek prose. 
The statistics of civ (73), dvd (64) and dudi (34) alone suffice to 
show that. civ, dvd and dydi are remnants of the epic shell out 
of which the historian has emerged. You may write a disser- 
tation, a dissertation has been written—not guiltless of Ebeling— 
on dvd in Homer. Your chapter on dvd in Thukydides must 
needs be brief. oi» has a short shrift in Isokrates. dydi clings 
with both hands and both feet to poetry. Like the dual it is 
picturesque. Like the dual it is doomed. Debbert, De praepo- 
Sitionum epi et audi usu Thucydideo (p. 29), has not much to say 
about the two Thukydidean examples of dudi. Fortunately or 
unfortunately all this has been common property for a generation. 


But if the first page lacks novelty, the very next is disillusioning. 
That there is in language a regular and natural trend towards an 
increasing use of the prepositions is an article of faith, And 
Bréal in his ‘Sémantique’ has some interesting remarks on the 
subject. But the frequency in the use of prepositions in the 
different historians as measured by the Teubner page does not 
bear out this assumption and HELBING emphasizes the fact that 
the order is not Herodotos, Thukydides, Xenophon, but Xeno- 
phon, Herodotos, Thukydides,—Xenophon the latest of the three, 
being in the Anabasis actually scant in the employment of prepo- 
sitions. Polybios, it is true, abounds in prepositions and Krebs 
has been at the pains to tell us why. To me the analysis of the 
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style of Polybios, of which we have had so much of late, is very 
much like counting all the dirty little tricks that make a man 
disagreeable in refined society, and I cannot help sympathizing 
with Dionysios in his distaste for the great pragmatic historian. 
If Polybios succeeds in preventing a solution of continuity in the 
vesture of his language, if he succeeds in keeping himself well 
buttoned up so that no hiatus appears, little does he care. én, 
didrt, xabdért, os are all one to him (4, 25), so long as there is no 
xaopwdia. of is dangerous. The termination is exposed. Use 
ofa r instead. And so the choice of prepositions is regulated 
by the same principle, and mpés in composition and out of com- 
position is a prime favourite because it keeps off the ciyxpovois 
gwrnévror, which Polybios dreads as much as the average German 
does a draught. 


As for oligoprothesy and polyprothesy, the variation in most 
authors is, as I have just said, so slight that it may escape the 
most attentive reader. And even if one could carry the figures in 
one’s head and train one’s powers of observation, I am not certain 
of the profit. Pindar is said to be oligoprothetic. What does 
that mean? Less narrative, more lyric swing? The narrative 
of the Fourth Pythian does not seem to lack prepositions, and 
after all, the prepositions are to be weighed, not counted merely, 
and the impact of the Pindaric preposition makes itself felt. 
Orators and philosophers, they tell us, are oligoprothetic. Have 
these statistical heroes taken the trouble to sort narrative and 
argument? The behavior of the articular infinitive which haunts 
the argument, of the participle, which haunts the narrative might 
have taught the importance of the distinction. Not having time 
for such things, I turn languidly to the story of Er in the Republic. 
There are prepositions enough to satisfy anybody, enough to 
demand a recount. In fact, vivid narrative, narrative that plants 
the details before your eyes must have prepositions. They give 
a plasticity, a drasticity, that the simple cases do not possess. 
Some of the later writers, it seems, are oligoprothetic, affectedly 
oligoprothetic, says HELBING. Eusebios, for instance, falls below 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, as Xenophon’s Anabasis falls below his 
Hellenika, which comes nearer, though it does not reach, the 
standard of Thukydides. The fact gives me no more concern 
than the local use of the cases in later Greek where standard 
— employs prepositions. Doubtless, if challenged, these 

ellenistic worthies would have appealed to the authority of the 
tragic poets, who consciously hyperepicized. A genitive as a 
whence-case, a dative as a where-case would not stir me in 
a later author any more than piv with the subjunctive after 
a positive sentence. 
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Every one that has read Mommsen will recall the chapter on 
the pet prepositions ‘die sogenannten Lieblingsprapositionen’, 
as HELBING calls them. Taking the historians as a whole, «is, 
év, éri lead. These are the prepositions one uses largely in de- 
scribing campaigns; and ancient history is chiefly a history of 
war. Perhaps that is the reason why Herodotos, who takes 
a more modern view of history, has fewer prepositions than 
Thukydides. That xard stands in the first place with Polybios, 
in the second with Diodoros proves nothing but the deadening of 
the local feeling of xard c. accus. In Polybios mpés comes second, 
eis third. That is due to the avoidance of hiatus, as we have just 
seen. pds is the favorite preposition with Isokrates; mpés is the 
favorite preposition of Xenophon in the Memorabilia. As the 
test of hiatus does not apply to Xenophon, I have been in the 
habit of attributing the predominance of mpés in this treatise to 
the personal character of the preposition (A. J. P. XII 385, XXI 
354), but some of these days a more subtle analyst will nose 
out local influences and reprimand me for not calling attention 
to the important fact that Xenophon and Isokrates were from 
the same Attic deme. 


In the next section we are told that in the historians the 
accusative leads, the genitive follows, the dative is in the third 
place. In the orators the genitive is decidedly preferred, but 
in the philosophers the accusative has somewhat the better 
of the genitive. In the poets, especially in those of the earlier 
time, the dative has the upper hand, for which see Mommsen. 
Here again the large use of els in the historians, the military 
character of history itself may determine the predominance ; 
and I might have something to say on the inliness of the 
dative in the poets, but I forbear. For my part I see no gain 
in all this for the aesthetics of the study, and can only repeat 
my own words on the subject. ‘With the shifting exigencies 
of the world about us, with the great variety of the prepo- 
sitions that we encounter, it is hardly possible to hear any 
dominant note, and if one begins to hear one note more than 
another, it is often at the expense of the whole symphony’. 
(A. J. P. XXIII 27). An author that forces a note as Polybios 
does, is no artist. The student of Greek cannot help observing 
his éni c. gen., as he cannot help noticing his vile mpoetpnpévos. 
It seems to mean with him a strategic halting-place, but it is 
hardly worth while to formulate. He who appreciates the music 
of style must pay the penalty when he has to deal with the 
disharmonies of bad writers, and may be excused for not taking 
down every couac, every break. 
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In the fourth section of this first part, HELBING takes up the 
individual prepositions and tells us how often they occur on every 
hundred pages of the different authors. Herodotos, f. i., uses és 
383 times, Xenophon uses és only 157 times. Appian’s figure is 
610 and Eusebios’ 103. In Attic the diminution of «is may be 
accounted for as HELBING accounts for it by the intrusion of mpés. 
But Appian is nota norm. Neither is Eusebios. One Latinizes, 
the other is affected. And so we go through all the preposi- 
tions and HELBING tries to give not only the fact but the cause. 
The leadership of év in Pausanias is due to the fact that he 
describes localities so much, says HELBING, but the varying 
proportions of éri keep him guessing. The picturesqueness of 
éni with the dative, the phraseological use of émi with the genitive 
(A. J. P. XVIII 119), the differences of éi and mpdés are ignored. 
There is a higher average of ¢« in Herodotos than in Attic, because 
Herodotos uses é« with the passive. Polybios follows close on 
Herodotos, Dionysios outdoes him and so does Pausanias—a 
straw that shows how the Herodotean wind blows over the 
steppes of later Greek literature. mpds with the genitive is familiar 
in Ionic prose, rare in Attic, exceedingly rare in Polybios. The 
Herodotean breeze seems to have died out, but Arrian outdoes 
Herodotos by far, and we take courage. We take courage but not 
courage enough to go through the whole list, and record the 
elbowing out of preposition by preposition, of case by case. 
The increase of card with the genitive in the sense of hostility 
is charged to the orators, and well it may, for xard and mpdés are 
technical terms with the orators. But when HELBING accounts for 
the large proportion of &d with the accusative in Thukydides 
by the employment of &4 ré with the infinitive and by the frequent 
use of &d with the accusative for the agent, he fails to notice that 
da 76 with the infinitive is extremely common in Xenophon 
0g J. P. VIII 330); and the frequent use of 3:4 with the accusative 
or the agent is a pure fancy. He himself cites only eight pas- 
sages (p. 138). I am not fooled by ‘z. B.’ any more than I am 
fooled by ‘passim’ and in all these I 41, II 59, III 64, 67; VI 20, 
80, VIII 50, 76 &d c. accus. is normal. See A. J. P. X 124, 
XI 371, XXIV 104. Of ow the readers of the Journal have 
probably had enough (A. J. P. VIII 218), and it is not necessary 
to dwell on the ‘buntscheckige Reminiscenzengracitat des 2. 
Jahrhunderts.’—In the special part (Besonderer Teil), HELBING 
takes up the several prepositions in detail, but I have already 
outrun the limits prescribed by Brief Mention. In fine, HELBING’s 
book is a valuable repertory of facts, a valuable summary of the 
work that has been done in this domain. That my interpretation 
of the facts does not coincide with HELBING’s and that I miss 
points that I have been accustomed to make will not surprise any 
one who has studied the Greek prepositions for himself. 
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In line with my remarks on a previous page touching the 
untrustworthiness of statistics, Professor WILLIS H. Bocock, 
of the University of Georgia, calls my attention to the following 
lapses in Fucus’s book, reviewed in the last number of the 
Journal XXIV 388 full. ‘Blass’s text of Demosthenes has 15 
examples of réws = éws, and as these are all recorded in Preuss’s 
Index, Fucus should have looked them up, even if he did not 
follow Blass’s text and declined to mention the variants. In con- 
sequence of this neglect, he has missed XIV 36, XX 91, XXIII 
108, XXIV 80 and 81, [LVI] 14, and Pro. XXI 4. He also fails 
to mention for gore with present optative, Xen. An. 3, 3, 5 
cited in L. & S., and misses one of the most interesting passages 
that he does cite, yéype rod with infinitive, Xen. Hell. 2, 3, 38 by 
quoting the two aorist infinitives and leaving off the following 
present infinitive. The shift is different from that of Hiero 6, 2. 
Another important omission, p. 88, is the relative sentence in 
Thukydides 2, 65, 5 with the notable complexive aorist: écov re 
yap xpévov mpovorn tis médews ev th perpios ényeiro Kal aopadads 
duepidager 


Since 1883, the date of Hiibner’s Grundriss, syntactical mono- 
graphs have been multiplied out of measure but, as I plaintively 
remarked in the last number of the Journal, XXIV 482, there 
is no ‘Jahresbericht’ to control the output. To be sure, the con- 
tributions to the syntax of individual authors are reported after 
a fashion, but those who represent the special authors are often 
anything but specialists in Greek Syntax. The same straw is 
threshed over and over again, the same phenomena rediscovered, 
the same categories garnished with the same examples. There, 
for instance, is a book by LA RocugE, a veteran like myself, whose 
Beitrage zur griechischen Grammatik bears date 1893. I turn 
over the leaves listlessly and find a good deal of valuable material 
huddled together in a very unsatisfactory way, and only a sense 
of gratitude to the old scholar whose Iliad was of great service 
to me in the early seventies keeps me from an exclamation of 
impatience. Under the head of ¢ with the future indicative, 
he has a list of 14 examples. In my article on ¢e with the future 


1As I am going to press, Professor BAIN, of South Carolina College, calls 
my attention to some further omissions of Fuchs who does not seem to be 
a model of accuracy. P. 96 he fails to mention under péyp: Tov c. inf. Dem. 
19, 13 and 37,15. 4ypt Tov c. inf. occurs also Ep. 3, 7, b (see Preuss). P. 97 
he does not record under éw¢ ‘until’, Dem. 25, 70, and while he does record 
35, 25, he fails (p. 98) to put it among the optatives, where Preuss has put it; 
and p. 100 éy ypévov (52, 15), is not entered among the relative sentences = éwe. 
Under Plato p. 104 he has overlooked Phaedo ror D: éw¢ dv oxéyaio, though 
it is duly provided for in A. J. P. 1V 418. While on the oy I would beg 
leave to point out a curious error of the types, A. J. P. XXIV 404, 1.25. It 
is a mere matter of punctuation but troublesome for all that. Put a period 
after 1, 7 and read “‘ réwe has its innings, 1,7. éw¢ ‘until’, etc.” 
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indicative published in 1876, there are 130 odd from the tragic 
ets alone. Sobolewski discussed the Aristophanic examples 
in 1891 and in 1892 I gave Lodge’s list of 39 in Herodotos and 
Hogue’s list of 103 from Thukydides (A. J. P. XIII 124). The 
subject is well worn now and there is a general consensus as to 
the ‘minatory or monitory’ tone of this form of the conditional 
sentence. But of the tone nothing is said by LA RocuHeE. 


Then many pages are covered by an alphabetic list of verbs 
that take the predicative participle. Of course, LA RocHE 
knows perfectly well that these participles belong to different 
categories but he leaves the sorting to others and fails to 
discuss the tenses of the participle, not so simple a matter as 
he seems to think. He has, for instance, a good many ex- 
amples of mepiops with the aorist participle, not one of éqopa. 
Under dvéyoua, the examples given at length are all with the 
present participle. In A. J. P. I 242 I challenged the aorist 
participle with dv¢éyoua. So. Antig. 467 does not count, but 
there is one example in X. Cyr. 6, 2, 18 and there may be 
others. Unfortunately, LA ROCHE, while he cites the Xeno- 
phontean passage, does not call attention to the exceptional tense, 
due doubtless to the negative. Cf. Dem. 21, 170: 088’ dv nvécxerde, 
ei mpocéypayé ms, which might be turned into twa. 
On p. 189 we read: Auch wenn das Dativobject des Activs zum 
Subject wird, kann das Accusativobject beim Passiv unverandert 
stehen bleiben: of orparnyoi dmorunbévres tas Kxepadrds 
X. An. II 6, 1 with many other examples. True, this is 
Kriiger’s explanation (§ 52, 4, 2) and it is Goodwin’s explanation 
(§§ 1058 and 1239), and so convinced is our American syn- 
tactician of the importance of distinguishing between xdyve rv 
xepadyy and éxxdrropat rov 6pOadpor that he dwells on it in § 67 of his 
Demosthenes de Corona, which is an admirable repetitorium 
of the author’s Greek Grammar and his Moods and Tenses. 
Against this view which is not shared by Kiihner-Gerth (§ 378, 8), 
I have quietly protested in my S. C. G. § 175, ‘The verb must 
take the dative without an intervening outer object.’ In Greek 
parts of the body regularly take the genitive (A. J. P. XXIII 
232). The dative is only occasional and Kriiger and the rest 
have been misled by the German idiom, which has infected 
so many of our Greek Grammars intended for English and 
American consumption. In ‘Bind him hand and foot’, do we 
feel ‘him’ asa dative? ‘Under ‘der irreale Finalsatz’ I shall be 
pardoned for not recognizing the novelty of La ROcHE’s doc- 
trine when he says (p. 199): ‘Der irreale Finalsatz ist immer 
und kann auch seiner Natur nach nichts anderes sein als ein 
integrierender Bestandtheil eines anderen irrealen Satzes. ent- 
weder eines Bedingungsatzes oder eines Wunschsatzes.’ ‘Dieses 
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Gesetz von dem in unseren Grammatiken nichts zu finden ist, 
ergibt sich aus der Zusammenstellung der vorhandenen Beispiele 
von selbst.’ Railing accusations have often been made by emi- 
nent scholars against the grammars, accusations which the eminent 
scholars have found it expedient to withdraw (A. J. P. XIX 463, 
XX 352; cf. Kr. § 50, 11, 3). But the bulk of every scholar’s 
knowledge comes from the grammars. What the individual con- 
tributes is comparatively little; and as the rule that I gave 
A. J. P. IV 434 (1883) has been familiar to me for many, many 
years, I am doubtless indebted for it to some earlier grammarian. 
‘The true explanation is that the dependent clause is really the 
main clause. The wish for the means is really a wish for the 
end.’ Comp. A. J. P. VI 69. 


La RocHe’s chapter on the accusative absolute is fuller than 
what one finds in Blaydes’s Lysistrata v. 13 or in Spieker’s Genitive 
Absolute (A. J. P. VI 136), but it does not compare in fulness 
with the dissertation of F. LELL, Der absolute Accusativ im 
Griechischen bis zu Aristoteles, Wiirzburg, 1892, who has given 
us 60 pp. whereas LA ROCHE has given us only five. Of course, 
we expect doctoral dissertations to be spun out, but LELL really 
presents us with much more than LA ROCHE. According to 
LA RocHE ‘seine Bedeutung ist eine temporale bisweilen mit 
concessiver Beimischung.’ Of course, ‘temporale Bedeutung’ 
is perfectly safe, but ‘bisweilen’ says too little. Personally I 
am in the habit of distinguishing between ‘concessive’ and 
‘adversative ’, ‘conceded point’ and ‘opposing fact’ (cai and 
ei xai), and as the participle is the dominant form for the adversa- 
tive and the accusative is largely used for the objectionable, 
we should expect a priori a predominance of the adversative 
relation in the accusative participle and in accordance with this 
old observation of mine, LELL recognizes a predominance of the 
‘obwohl’ element in many of the more familiar verbs. An 
interesting parallel has been adduced by Professor Bolling in the 
ue use of the Sanskrit genitive absolute (A. J. P. XX 
112). 


When Thackeray made one of his characters ask the question, 
‘What is the gender of cottage in French?’ the novelist could 
hardly have appreciated the importance of the linguistic problem 
that he was propounding so lightly. As soon as a genderless 
language like the English invades the sphere of languages that 
have gender, the question of gender becomes intensely practical. 
Think of Pennsylvania German and Canadian French, shot 
through with English words, to say nothing of the many English 
words that are taken up into the French of France itself and the 
German of Germany itself. But the theory is not so simple and 
the reach is very wide. ‘Die Rellrott’ is easily explained on 
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the analogy of ‘die Eisenbahn’ but ‘die Farm’ and ‘der Schtor’ 
—Heyse says ‘das Store’,—are not so evident. ‘Der Strike’ 
(Streik) follows the gender of the walking delegate or of the 
cognate ‘Streich’ but ‘die Tramway’ takes to the remoter 
‘ Bahn’ rather than to the nearer ‘Weg’. All exotic words give 
trouble. It is still, I believe, ‘der, die, das Kalewala’ and some 
time ago the French had a hot dispute about the gender of ‘auto- 
mobile’. Is the red devil ‘he’ or ‘she’? Of course, in learning 
a three-gender language like the German, the grammatical gender 
is a great stumblingblock to the foreigner and the coquettish . 
behavior of a termination like -niss causes one to cry out with 
Abraham a Sancta Clara ‘Ein harte Nuss ist die Ergernuss’. But 
after the outcry, we stop to ask: ‘What is this? A deliberate 

erversion for the sake of a pun or a dialectic difference?’ Since 

rugmann’s famous tractate on ‘Grammatical Gender’ there 
has been a recrudescence of the discussion and the gendering 
of gender, so to speak, has received of late new light from the 
study of languages that are palpable. There is an elaborate 
article by WILSON on ‘The Grammatical Gender of English 
Words in German, Americana Germanica, 1899, and this has 
been followed by another on ‘The Gender of English Loan- 
Nouns in Norse Dialects’ in Zhe Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, September, 1903, by Professor GEORGE 
T. Ftom. Now a man’s attitude toward grammatical gender 
as toward the ungrammatical sex is determined very largely by 
his temperament; and I must confess that I hate to see Grimm 
cast forth into the sea, fancies and all, and that I am thankful 
to President WHEELER for throwing out a sex-preserver in the 
shape of pronominal gender. Apart from questions of origin, with 
which I meddle as little as possible, even in genderless English 
the feminine personification comes out distinctly in the personal 
pronouns, as we see in numberless popular iocutions, such as 
‘let her go’, ‘let her slide’, ‘let her rip’, often with distinct 
reference to a wayward, obstinate, unmanageable force. In 
political slang the neuter ‘It’ has of late years become something 
demoniacal like the ES in Schiller’s ‘Taucher’, an unsexed, 
absolute, absorbent Being; and a Southern humorist remarks 
that in the language of the Georgia ‘cracker’, ‘It’ is always 
used of imbeciles. 


Much remains to be done in this line, but at the same time, 
it must be acknowledged that the old way of seeking sexual 
characteristics in non-sexual things has led to all kinds of ab- 
surdities, and I shudder as I remember wading through Bindseil 
forty years ago and coming out of the morass more muddled 
than when I went in. Now it is just such careful studies as those 
just cited, studies in the domain of modern languages, languages 
that we can feel, that we can ‘palpate’, from which we may 
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hope for a reconciliation between fancy and fashion, between 
imagination and analogy, between personifying instinct and ovine 
sequence. When the ovine sequence is established, there is 
nothing more to be said. Still the genders have their reserved 
rights. Ievia becomes a real ‘she’ and Iépos a real ‘he’ and the 
editor is often in doubt whether he shall glorify an abstract by a 
capital or not. Indeed, any departure from an established termina- 
tion evokes the sex. If beauty is to be a goddess, KadAovy (Plato, 
Symp. 206 D) comes easier than KdAXos, just as Bia in Hesiod 
and Aischylos does not grate as Kpdros does. When an author 
of strong individuality deliberately changes the neuter ré mapdAoyov 
into 6 mapddoyos, it is hard not to see a certain personification, a 
certain deification in the use of the masculine. ‘O MapdAoyos is a 
kinsman of the Master of Misrule. He is the Master of Miscalcu- 
lation and the two, Tapddoyos and Tiyn, king it and queen it 
over the world which only the later Greeks called xécpos. 


When THEODOR MomMsEN died, November 1, 1903, there came 
into my mind the familiar words of Pliny, the Younger, ‘ plenus annis 
abiit, plenus honoribus, exemplar aevi prioris’s That ‘aevum 
prius’ seems to be my own. When I was a student at Bonn in 
1852, the young Latinists were all studying with enthusiasm ‘ Die 
unteritalischen Dialekte’. In 1856 I read the ‘Romische Ge- 
schichte’ with intense avidity as it came hot from the press, 
and in 1861 when the stress of the civil war forced on me 
the work of the Latin chair at the University of Virginia, I made 
an abridgment of the great work as a part of my preparation 
for teaching Roman history. Reproduction of this sort brings 
the student into close contact with the mind of the author; and, 
if I have ever gained any insight into the workings of genius, 
it has been by the synthetic rather than by the analytic process. 
And so it was a manner of return of youth when I gave in 1885 
(A. J. P. VI 483) some account of the fifth volume of the Roman 
History at the time of its appearance. Mommsen himself I 
saw but once, a day or two after the fire that had destroyed 
his library. It was not the time one would have chosen for 
a visit; for while there was no lack of fortitude to remember, 
there was a strong impression of the acute sensitiveness that 
quivers along every line of his best photographs. My range 
of studies is not wide enough—whose is?—to measure such a 
man, but there is one point on which I venture to pause for 
a moment, a point that has been made by more than one biog- 
rapher of the great scholar and genius, who has passed into 
history—the sharp anguish that he felt at the intellectual and 
Spiritual severance of France and Germany in consequence of the 
Franco-Prussian War. To those who sympathize with both the 
great nationalities, the world has never been the same since then; 
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and to the German patriot who was bound by ties of friendship 
and community of scholarly interests to men beyond the Rhine, the 
grief at the break was poignant, and that grief found expression in 
various ways. In his ‘Worte der Erinnerung’ GOMPERZ says: 
. ‘Das deutsche Volk hatte seinen machtigen Angreifer, den Erben 
des verhassten Napoleonischen Namens, niedergerungen; lauter 
Jubel erscholl in allen Gauen. Mommsen frohlockte nicht; ihm 
fiel ein Wermutstropfen in den schaumenden Freudenkelch. Er 
blickte beklommen in die Zukunft. Es bangte ihm vor der 
dauernden Entfremdung zweier grosser Kulturnationen und dieses 
ihn beherrschende Gefiihl hat er sogleich nach dem Empfang der 
Botschaft von Sedan in Versen ausgestrémt, die seinen damaligen 
Vertrauten bekannt geworden sind’. This feeling does him all 
honor. Yet after all, only the vulgar exult. Victory keeps the 
right-minded victor forever apologizing to the vanquished and 
to himself. Happy are we Americans that we can at least read 
French and German without a pang. 


H. L. W.: The attempt to trace to their source the differences 
which separate one Romance language from another has for 
a long time occupied the attention of both Latin and Romance 
scholars, and the great importance of Latin inscriptions from 
this point of view has become more and more apparent. Sittl, 
Hoffmann, Kiibler, Neumann, Pirson, and others have gathered 
and classified epigraphic material in the effort to set forth clearly 
the character of various dialects spoken in different parts of the 
Roman world. The first discussion of the Latin of Spain on the 
basis of the inscriptions was Le Latin d’Espagne d’aprés les 
inscriptions par A. CARNOY (Louvain, 1902, pp. 119). This first 
part, which treated only of the vowels, is now followed by a study 
of the consonants (1903, pp. 121-227). The author is scholarly 
in his method and point of view, taking into account the date, © 
provenience, and other important details of the inscriptions cited, 
though one misses here and there the clear note in the treatment 
of phenomena of the earlier period. The whole is furnished 
with a good index and provides new and valuable data for the 
student of the vexed questions involved in the phonetics and 
morphology of the Vulgar Latin of the provinces. 
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